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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 


& COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 








THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH SEVERN. By William S 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 


Severn is chiefly remembered now because of his close wp! with John Keats. 


who was an artist by profession, held the congenial appointment of 
into social and literary contact with many of the celebrities of the century. 


It was in his arms that the young poet expired at Rome in 1821. In later life Severn, 


ritish Consul at Rome, and this fact and his association with the memory of his early friend brought him 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ WORKS. New and Complete Riverside Edition. 13 vols., cloth 


gilt, crown 8vo, FOUR GUINEAS. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 25 copies only for Great Britain, printed on hand-made paper, £14 14s. net (nearly all sold). 
“The handsome edition......will be welcomed by every reader of the English language who knows what is sterling literature.’’— The Standard (Leader), Feb. 27. 


THE RUIN of the SOUDAN. Cause, Effect, and Remedy. By Henry Russell. Fully Illustrated. 


Demy Svo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 


“The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark pages of the history of a dark land.” —Hdinburgh Review. 





GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN YEARS in the SOUDAN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


“‘ Romolo Gessi was a very remarkable man, and he did very remarkable things, his expluits in the Bahr-el-Ghaza ranking amongst the most romantic episodes of war in recent times.” 


SCHOOL BOARD. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. ; parchment, 1s. 


Saturday Review, 


PENSIONS FOR ALL at SIXTY; and an Eight Hours Day. By the Chairman of a Yorkshire 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—Im the Press, ready in April. 


MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE. By C. P 


** Preachers of the Age.” With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Spurgeon. 


Being the Forthcoming Volume in 


*,* Mr. Spurgeon selected at Mentone, in December last, at the request of the Publishers, ten Sermons in this volume, as representative of his public teaching. Two other memorable 
unpublished Sermons have been added—one of them being the only unprinted sermon preached last year at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. The title of the volume was selected by Mr. 
Spargeon himself a few weeks ago. The book will contain a Preface from the pen of the Rev. J, A. Spurgeon. 





MY HOME inthe ALPS. By Mrs. Main, Author 


of “The High Alps in Winter,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER: Skakespeare Histori- 


cally Considered. By THOMAS W. WHITE, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
*,”° A calm, closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to refute the claims of Shakespeare to 
the authorship of the Plays which bear his name. 


SHORT HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By JAMES K. HOSMER, Professor of English and German Literature in Washington 
University. Revised Edition. Svo, cloth, 612 pp., 7s. 6d. 


LORD PALMERSTON. By the Marquis of Lorne. 


Being the New Volume of the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


with t, 3s. 6d. 
“ A contribution of original value to the political history of two generations of the present 
century.”—Saturday Review. 


MR. H. D. TRAILL’S LORD SALISBURY. 


Being the Fifth Volume in “‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


_ “A remarkable criticism......the best and......the most impartial sketch of recent political 
history that we have recently seen.””—Saturday Review. 


MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL’S LIFE of the Right 


Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Being the Fourth Volume in “The Queen’s Prime 


Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.”—Daily News. 


JUSI READY. 











PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


Uniform crown Svo Volumes, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, with Photogravure Portraits. 


By His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of 


CANTERBURY. 
I. LIVING THEOLOGY.  [Heady. 
“ Full of wise ls and g sym- 





pathies.’’— Times. 
By the Rev. —- MACLAREN, 
D.D. 


II. The CONQUERING CHRIST. 
feady. 
“Sermons no man could hear without 
profit, and every man may read with 
advantage.” —Speaker. 


By the LORD BISHOP of DERRY. 
Ill. VERBUM CRUCIS, with 


other Sermons preached on Public 
Occasions. { Ready. 








By the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
IV. ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY 
{| Ready. 
“The sermons are short, crisp, and evan- 
gelical, and, it should be added, their 
evangelicalism is markedly altruistic.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 
V. THE KNOWLEDGE of GOD. 


[Just ready. 


By the Rev. H. R, REYNOLDS, D.D. 
VI. LIGHT and PEACE. = {slaves. 





Two New Stories at all Booksellers. 
UNIFORM WITH THE 1s. ISSUE OF RUDYARD KIPLING’S TALES. 


MARRIED by PROXY. 


By a “New Humourist.” 


THE VISITOR’S BOOK: Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. 


By “IGNOTUS.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, paper covers, 1s. each. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. | THOMAS HARDY’S STORIES. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
2s. 6d. 
Being the Third Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Buack’s Comrtete Novets. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Full List of the Volumes post free on application. 


*.* The 6s. Editions of ALL Mr. BLACK’S NOVELS are still kept on Sale. 


Uniform crown 8vo volumes, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


| Far from the Madding Crowd. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
The Laodicean. 





The Return of the Native. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

Two on a Tower. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Laurer, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SHIP, or similar Em sloyment, Wanted. _ Experience with 
Physician. Shorthand and ‘type -W —y! we of published 





work sent.—X. Y. Z., 4, Portland Terrace 


—— 





YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 


Work of every description—Litcrary, a Salentiie, Legal, &e. 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. RES’ REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms Trenslations _ - ASHWORTH'S 
—— riting and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8. W. 


RTIST’S STUDIO TO be LET 


(Central), Excellent Studio and Residential Chambers com- 
bined. Modern Building, cituate midway between City and West End. 
North-east and top lights. Cooking and attendance by resident 
| oa” merverey Electric Light. Bel Porter.—Apply to Manager, 

Collector's Office, 63, Chancery Lane, W rc 


To PICTURE DEALERS and iti 


National Gallery. Kensington, British Museum.—Works of 
Art carefully Copied, including L @ raphical. Water-Colour Draw- 
ings at moderate prices,—GiLt, 134, Leighton Road, Kentish Town, 
zondon, 


ME: ALGERNON ASHTON begs to 


anounce that he ve fire a CHAMBER CONCERT of his 
own compositions on WEDNESDAY EVENING Mancn 16th, at 
PRINCES’ HALL, at 8. The programme will include trio in A. No 
Irish dances, P.F, duet, Op. 26, Phantasiestiicke, Op. 24, and quintet 
No 2, E minor,’ Vocalist, Madame Emily Squire. Violinists, Mr. 
Jasper Sutcliffe and — Wallace Sutcliffe, . Viola, Mr. Alfred Hob- 
day. Violoncello, Mr. W. H. Squire. a aga Mr. E. H, Thorne 
and Mr, Algernon }. Me Tickets 7s, 6d., 38 , Is., at Chappell & Co.’ ms 
oud Street ; the usual Agents; *s. of "Me Algernon Ashton, 44, 
liamilton Gardens, Bt. John's Wood, 


CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & co, 37. SOHO SQUARE, 


Just ‘published, 


ATALOGUE 72, Erasmus Roterodamus 


(529 Nos.). CATALOGU 5 G3 Ulricus ab Hutten; Epistole 
Obseur. \Viror. (250 Nos.). CATALOGUE 74, Bibliotheca Janseniana 
(Jansenism) (530 Nos.). CAT/ ALoow E 75, Indices Librorum Prohibit. 
Inquisition. CATALOGUE 76, Bibliotheca Lutherana. CATA- 

OGUE 77, —_ ~\F Melanchthoni: ana. CATALOGUE 70, Pro- 
testant Theology, Part I C2 LOGUE 80, Catholic Theology. 
Post free, gratis. — Munich (Germs any), Lupwie Roseyruan’s Anti- 
quariat, 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND & 00., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT SARDER W.e., on 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANTS AENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artistin PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by ie Just my 

process for large L peaees os and editions de luxe. For pon hn 

Tituserations Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messra. DRU on 
. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens op 

a = Prices on eppmentien. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with I’. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
— one week of publication For all particulars communicate as 
above. 











UNIVERSITY 


OF LONDON. 








OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 277 of Apri next, the Senate 
will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. yoru ™ . iil i 
. of. Arthur Palmer, 5 
Two in Latin .........+.+ £180 gba Reid, Eaq., Litt. DMA. 


f Robert Drew Hicks, Fsq , M.A. 
UG. E. Marindiv, Esq., M.A. 


Two in The English Lan- 
pity ani 180 { Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 
History < Veena, 


Two in Greek.......... -. 120 


Two in The French Lan-) 119 {int Esclengon, Fsq. 
guage and Literature .. § . A. Leriche, Esq , B.A., B.&e. 


Two in The German Lan-) go 4 Prof. v. » athens Ph.D. 
guage and Literature .. {Vaca 


Two in The Hebrew Text} 
of the Old Testament, the 
rreek Text of the New 

bar or the Evidences > 
Christian Reli- 
— 


50 { George J. Spurrell, Esq , M.A. 
Vacant. 


Two in Mental and Moral) j99 { Prof. William Knight, LL.D. 
GEES eccetvsesecesens \ James Sully, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 


Two in Political Economy 30 {vi Pref. 2¢ F. Bastable, M.A. 
Two in Mathematics ans 299 { Prof. Horace Lamb, M.A., F.R.S. 
Natural Philosophy . Joseph Larmor, Esq., Dv. Se., M.A. 
Two in Bapertnantat 210 { fret. G, F. FitzGerald, M.A., F.R.S. 
PRGA o.ccccecceee Prof, Oliver J. Lodge, D.Se., LL.D.,F.R.S 
Two in Chemistry........ 240 iTS H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Botany and Vege- } 120 { Prof. Daniel Oliver, F-¥.S, 
table rage eas oseece ( Prof. H. Marshall Ward, Sc.D.M.A.F.R.S 
Two in ow 120 f ene: J. Hickson, Esq., D.“c., M.A. 
A maaan - ( Vacan' 


Two in eg ‘aan 75 { Prof. Edward Hu'l, LL.D., M.A., F.R. a. 
Palaeontology ........ J ( Prof. Charles Lapwortb, Lt. D., ERS 


Examinerships. Salaries Present Examiners. 
Each.) 


( 


LAWS. 
Two in poriprpene, 
Roman Law, Principles £100 Prof. J. E. C. Munro, LL.M., LL.D. 
pd | Legislation. a and In- Edmund Robertson, E+q., LL.D., M.P. 
Two in ponent R. Horton Smith, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 
| and Personal , + - a { Vacant. ” aoe 
Two in Common Law and 7 
William Willis, -, LL.D, B.A., Q.C 
| Law and Principles of} 30 { — Esq., . Q 
Two in Constitut * Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. 
History of England.. % i Vacant. “ 
MEDICINE, 
Two in Medicine ........ zo Gee Crash Fagan, Beg, BB, Boe 
. Prof, Marcus Beck, M.S., M.B. 
Two in Surgery.......++ + 200 ) i. Greenway Howse, Esq., M.S., M.B. 
Richard C. Lucas, Esq., M.B., B.S. 
Two in Anatomy .. ...... = {rer Alex. Macalister, M.D.,M.A.,F.R.S. 
. Prof.W.D. H«lliburton.4.D.B.Sc.F.R.S 
Two in Physiology ..-... 120 { J. Newpor: Langley, Esq., M.A., FR S. 





Two in Obstetric Medicine 105 | ,J-Cullingwort, Bea M.D. 


> Bem | {ree et Esq., M.D. 
Chemistry ...... aon Prof. Tirard, M.U 
4‘ a 
| Two in Fo ic Medici 80 i % a Manon, Esq., M.D. 
MUSIC. 


Two in Music............ so { Prof. J. F. Rridge, Mus. 


Doc. 
® ic Hubert Parry, Esq., Mus.Doc., M.A 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 


they may thiok desirable, on or before TUESDAY, Maxcu 29rn. 


(It is particularly desired by the 


Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 
By order of the Senate, 


University of London, Burlingtoa-gardens, W., 
March Ist, 1892. 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 








LTHAM COLLEG E 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 

An EXAMINATION will be held on APRIL 5ru, 6rn, and 71Tu 
next, forthe AWARD of TWENTY OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £50 to £20, and COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS of £10, 
tenable for three years. Seniors under fifteen, Juniors under 
thirteen. Full particulars of the Heap Master. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


 . ~ Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
the 1 being the same as that for the 
A. Degree. The centres of ww ---« are St. eo 
Beaton’ Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork. 
ublin, "Dumfries, ay = nverness, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, anchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, &e. 
For Prospectus, &c., irs EB. to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
pentane St. Andre 


MU IE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exch 1 at the resid of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 


Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
pom, ls. Prospectuses and C learance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
ree, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton Road ; and 2, King Street, Cheapside. 





The “Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to ae aving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro ugh, olman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prin , A.R.A, ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; ‘* SPRING,” by erbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Galiery— 

THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, pin ag Hermitage, and the National 


Galleries of Italy - Holland, and London, including 
HLM, RR at kingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 


tional Art,” post free to any ad 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CAT ALOGUE, 186 pp., free 


per post, for Sixpence, = 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


RovaL ACADEMY “AR 





of ARTS. — 


VINTER EXHIBITION.—LAST WEEK.—The Exhibition 
will c LOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, Marcu the 22th. 


Qik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 





ANTIQUITIES, ae el AND SCULPTURE. 

»9EN FRE 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS. WEDNESDAYS. 
THURSDAY Ea FE FRIDAYS, in MARCH. APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 
JULY, and AUGUST. 

Cards for Private Days and, for Students to be obtained from the 
Curator, at the Museum. 
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GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


Just INT’ crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, 5s. 


POINT —_ OF mv lEW. 


Glasgow Herald. BY hoee” dy —- —— of a genuine literary 
treat cannot do better than go to ‘ Points of View.’’ 
Globe.—“‘ Well deserve .the permanence and prominence 


here given to them.” 
Manchester Examiner.—"‘...This delightful little volume.” 
AUTHORS’ SERIES, 


AMERICAN 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Vol, I., now ready, of this Series is an exciting 


THEOSOPHICAL NOVEL 
ON THE HEIGHT ( OF HIMALAY. 


. VAN DER NAILLE 
And is iitustestel itn a Portrait and 8 eautiful Plates. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 346, cloth gilt, 5s. 


JAPANESE GIRLS and WOMEN. 
y ALICE MABEL BACON, 
Daily Telegrag 4 —‘*The chapters she has penned are 
delightful . er book ought to be popular and well-read 
for a long time to come.” 





Crown 8vo, 8 charming Photogravures by E. H. Garrett, 
and Portrait of Lowell in 1842 - long curls and deep linen 
collar, tastefully bound, 6s. ne 


By JAMES RUSSELL 

Punch.—“ A dainty book indeed.” 

Glasgow Herald.—* — of poetic work which our own 
— might be proud toown. The binding is a delight 
to the eye. 

N.B, —Portrait, mounted on Indian paper, 12 by 9, 3s. 6d, net, 


Crown 8vo, 62 spirited {lustrations by Howard Pyle, 
quaintly bound in rough calf, 7s. 6d. net. 


ONE-HOSS ‘SHAY. 


With its Companion Poems, “HOW THE OLD HORSE 
WON TH ET” and “ THE BROOMSTICK TRAIN.” 
Glasgow Heraid.—‘‘ Mr. Howard Pyle has admirably 

caught the spirit of the poet, and his illustrations are a 
source of great delight.” 

PRESS OPINIONS OF THE ABOVE TWO BOOKS. 
Times.—“ Two charming reprints of favourite poems.’ 
Manchester Examiner.—“ Little gems in the printers’ and 

bookbinders’ art.” 


London: GAY & BIRD, 27, King William Street, 
West Street. 


THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Edited by LLOYD BRYCE. 
MARCH, 1892. 


ISSUES OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

By Senator McMILLAN, 4 ich ; Representative McMILLIN, 
of wee Senator of New York; Representative 
BLAN isso' P_. ~ tor OT LE of Maine ; Represe 
BRECKINRIDGE. a of Kentucky ; and the Hon. W. *R. TERRIAM, 
Governor of Minnesota. 

DO WE LIVE TOO FAST? Dr. Cyrus Epson. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. Tue Becoian Minister. 


THE DEGENERATION of TAMMANY. The Hon. Dorman B. 
ATON. 


THE B woukee oo cree EXPOSITION. 
RGE 
SPENDING PUBLIC MONEY. 
I. THE HON. T .B. REED. 
Il. THE HON. W. 8. HOLMAN. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. The Hon. 
WituiaM M. Springer. 


THE HIGHLANDS of JAMAICA. Lady Buake. 
SHALL WE HAVE FREE SHIPS? Captain Joun Copmay. 
OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS with CHILI. Wma. Error 


Curtis. 
THE OLYMPIAN RELIGION.—I. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
CONSUMPTION at HEALTH RESORTS. Dr. Watrer F, Cuarree. 


HENRY CLAY on NATIONALISING the TELEGRAPH. Fran G. 
CARPENTER. 


vale a and WAGES in MEXICO. 








Director-General 


M. Romero, the Mexican 


FLYING "MACHINES, Juuien St. Botoirne. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror MARCH. 
MR. SPURGEON. By the Bisnor of Rirow. 
THE DEFENCE of the UNION. By Professor Dicey. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL and its ASSAILANTS. By 
ORD Howsnovse. 


THE CONVENT NATIONAL SCHOOLS of IRELAND. 
BisHor WaLsH. 


GREEK MYTHOLOGY and the BIBLE. By Jvi1a Wepewoon. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PENSLON SCHEMF. By Canon Buackuey. 


VILLAGE LIFE in FRANCE and ENGL‘ ND.—II. England. By 
the Rev. W. Tucmwe tt. 


THE ELECTRICAL CURE of CANCER. By Mrs. Farrurvtt. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS at the ANTIPODES. By General Bootn. 

CONVERSATIONS and CORRESPONDENCE with THOMAS 
CARLYLE.—ILL. By Sir C. Gavay Derry, K.C.M.G 

Ispister & Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


By Ancu- 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


HANDBOOK OF GREEK - ARCHEOLOGY; 


SCULPTURE, VASES, BRONZES, GEMS, TERRA-COTTAS, ARCHITECTURE, MURAL PAINTINGS, &c. 
By A. S. MURRAY, 


Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, and Author of “ History of Greek Sculpture.” 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. 


By JOHN H. MUIRHEAD, 
Balliol College, Oxford ; Lecturer on Moral Sciences, Royal Holloway College. 


Forming the New Volume of UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 
Edited by Prof. KNIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
And the Arguments on either Side. 


With an Introduction 
By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised, and comprising many New Subjects (450 pp.). 





8vo, 10s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 
Edited by Prof. KNIGHT. 
NEW VOLUMES.—JUST OUT. 
THE REALM of NATURE: an Out-|THE LITERATURE of FRANCE. 


line of Physiography. By HUGH ROBERT MILL, | By H. G. KEENE, Hon. M.A. Oxon. 220 pp., crown 
D.Sc. Edin. With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustra- | S8vo, 3s. 


a oy oe Seas chi cual 8vo, nt -_ ‘Combines in one volume as much of the material found in 
“ a fascina’ e, and we have read 
tg gy oat the jo Dagar Mr. Saintebury’s two books, the ‘ Histury’ and the ‘ Speci- 


earth and sky are described in turn, and the man who reads a | ™€B8,’ as a student beginning the subject can require or 
few pages of this book every day will store his mind with rich | desire, and treats its theme with a skill that will arouse an 


nuggets of good, serviceable knowledge.” interest even in those not specially attracted by literature.” 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. | 








Other Volumes are in active preparation, and will follow at regular intervals. nee 
For full particulars apply to the Publisher. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS.—WEW ED/TIONS. 
FRANCE. 2 parts, 7s. 6d. each. EGYPT and the NILE. 1is. 
SYRIA and PALESTINE. 18s. INDIA and CEYLON. 15s. 
JAPAN. 15s. net. EASTERN COUNTIES. 12s. 


JOHN M U R R A Y, eee STREET. 


Music. ADAM and CHARLES BLACK beg to announce that they ‘will 
publish shortly 


THE REMAINS of ANCIENT ROME. 


By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 


Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, cloth, 888 pages, containing 102 Illustrations, and 4 Coloured Plans, 
price 25s. 








Lonpon : 


A. & C. BLACK, 4, Sono Savane, W. 


STUDIES IN CHAUCER. 
STUDIES in CHAUCER: his Life and Writings. By Professor 


THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY. With a Portrait of Chaucer. In 3 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 42s. 
THE TIMES.—* Will be invaluable to all serious students of [gi literature. 
ACADEMY.—* These handsome volumes may almost be said to mark un epoch in the study of the poct’s writi 


They form the first English-written work of any importance in which the new school of Chaucer students is critici from 
its own standpoint.” 


Lowpon : JAMES R. oscoon, McILVAINE & CO., 


\HE NOVEL. “REVIEW 
48 and 49. TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C.), now y wade, Pe price 
Sixpence Monthly, Contains :—A Portrait of Margaret 

“Tess of the D’Urbervilles—A Depreciation-—Interview with C. Y. 
Keary—Story by Mary E. Wilkins, PAuthor of a Humble Romance— 
Character Sketch of Emilia Pardo Bazan, | by Gabriela Cunninghame 
G ,and Portraits of Jerome K. Jerome, George du Maurier, and 
A. Conan Doyle. 


45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








Just published. 
Price 1s., per post, 1s. 44d. 
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London: Macmittay & Co. | Manchester: J. E, Connisut. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


Lis tT. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH CONTAINS, 

‘AN OLD ACTOR,’ being a Sketch of the Carcer 
of Jacques de Mowel, —‘ A GIRI’S OPINION ON 
JANE AUSTEN, By Edith Edimann.— BOOM- 
rye" a Short Story by the Author of ‘ Ideala.’— 

A New Fable, ‘TRYER’S BELL, AND THE MAN 
WITH THE ACCURATE EAR WHO BREAKS 
BUT NEVER MAKES.’—The Story of an obscure 
French Comedian in ‘“ THERMIDOR” and LA- 
BUSSIERE’—‘ A NIGHT WITH JAPANESE 
FIREMEN’ — LADY ETHELDREDAS “AT 
HOME.”’ By Constance Milman.—The continuations 
of the Serials, ‘GOD'S FOOL’ and ‘ AUNT 


ANNE; §c., §¢. 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD: 


BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MARSHAL, 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and 
other Illustrations on steel, 30s. 

“The whole of Macdonald's narrative strikes us as being inspired 
by the frank, straightforward character of the man. Like those of 
Marbot, his chapters are enlivened by the incidents of his own 
services, his dashing exploits, his sufferings, his anxieties. and his 
hair-breadth escapes. No one of the Marshals of the Empire saw a 
greater variety of service, and few were entrusted with commands 
of greater re sponsibilities. Assuredly, no one of the Marshals—not 
even Massena—steered a more nanny oe A vendent course, and 
no other of them spoke his mind more free His volumes are full 
of animated conversation, and they sparkle with good and telling 
anecdotes.—Tie Times. 


* Lively and graphic descriptions of scenes of tropical life.”—Times. 
. 
PALMS AND PEARLS; or, 
Scenes in Ceylon, By ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In 
demy 8vo, with frontispiece, 12s. 6d. 

“One of the cle everest works dealing with this beautiful island. It 
is, moreover, written with graphic style. To the ordinary reader it 
will commend itself, as it contains quaint stories of the ways of man 
and beast, many of which will tind a place in the anecdote-collector’s 
book.” —Onservenr. 


BY MR, GREENHOUGH SMITH. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


By HERBERT GREENHOUGH SMITH. In demy 8vo, 
5s 


= “The work is writtenfclearly and brightly, without pretension, and 
without unnecessary detail. [t is emphatically readable, and, mingl- 
ng the wile with the dulce, is likely to be much sought after.”—Groue. 


' FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTERS OF THE 
WORLD,” 


A New Novel (in 3 vols.), eytitled 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH, 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus), 
Will be issued to the Libraries on Monday, March 7. 


NEW STORY, in 8 vols, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
HOUSE ON THE MARSH,” AND “THOSE WESTER- 
TON GIRLS. 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN.  Reaily at all Libraries. 
Now Ready. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. By E.N. 


LEIGH FRY. 2 vols. 
Now Ready. 


DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad- 


FORD WHITING, 2 vols. 


NEW EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF MONTORIO, 


MELMOTH THE WANDERER 


BY CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. Reprinted from 
the Original Text, with a Memoir of the Author, and a 
Bibliography of his Works, In 3 vols., post 8vo, 24s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN OLD MAID'S LOVE,” 
THESIN of JOOST AVELINGH 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE, I HAVEN UNDER 
THE HILL.’ 


IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL, in One Vol., crown Svo, 6s, 


Rromarp Bentiey & Sow, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Casseli& Company’sAnnouncements. 


THE NEW WORK BY PIERRE LOTI. 


The Book of Pity and of Death. 
By PIERRE LOTI, Member of the French 
Academy. Translated by Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR, 
M.P. Small crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth 
gilt, 5s. [Vow ready. 





NEW WORK BY DR. CONAN DOYLE, 


The Doings of Raffles Haw. By 
A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “‘ Micah Clarke,” 
“The White Company,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 
antique paper, cloth gilt, 5s. - ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
CASSELL'S INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


The Little Minister. By J. M. 
BARRIE, Author of ‘‘ A Window in Thrums.” 
[Vow ready. 
*,* The First Large Edition was more than subscribed 
Sor by the trade before publication. A Second 
Edition is in preparation, and will be ready next 
week, 





Sybil Knox, or, Home Again: 
a Story of To-day. By EDWARD E. HALE, 
Author of ‘‘ East and West,’’ ‘‘ The Man without 
a Country,” Kc. [Now ready. 


Vernon Heath’s Recollections. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


Smuggling Days and Smuggling 
Ways; or the Story of a Lost Art. 
By Lieut. the Hon. HENRY N. SHORE, R.N. 
With numerous Plans and Drawings by the 


Author. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


VOL. Vill. OF 


English Writers. By Henry 
MORLEY, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of English 
Literture, University College, London. Vol. 


VIII.—From Surrey To SPENSER. 5s. 
[Just ready. 





VOLUME V. OF THE NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION of 

Cassell’s History of England. 

With New and Original Illustrations specially 


executed for this Edition. The Text carefully 


Revised throughout. Extra crown 4to, 9s. 
[Now ready. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW YEAR-BOOK. 
The Year-Book of Science. 
Edited by Professor BONNEY, F.R.S., and 
containing Contributions by Leading Scientific 
Writers. 7s. 6d. [Ready next week. 





Casseit & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








WR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LST. 


HEAPER Eprrro 


THE SPRINGS of CONDUCT. 
By Prof. C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Author of 
“* Animal Life and Intelligence,” ke. Cheaper Edition, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just retdy. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By 
the Very Rev.S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Roche), 
ter. Popular Edition, small crown 8v0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“A perfectly charming book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOVE-LETTERS of 
WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Author of “Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ One of the cleverest books that ever a woman wrote.” 
e Queen. 
“It is that rara avis—a volume characterised by know- 
ledge of human nature, and brightened by refined wit.’’ 
Morning Post. 
““A book that will gladden the hearts of all who love 
literature for its own sake.”— World. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular 
Book of Natural History. By Professor C. LLOYD 
MORGAN, F.G.S. With meant 60 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“One of the most simply delightful books about natural 
history that has come under our notice since the days of 
Frank Buckland, whose mantle, indeed, the present author 
appears to have inherited. »*_ Guardian. 


THE JOURNAL of MORPHO- 


LOGY. Edited by Professor C. O. Warrmaw, Clark 
University, U.S.A. Part ILI. of the Fifth Volume is 
now ready, price 17s. 6d. Subscription to a volume 
containing 3 parts, 45s. 

“The Editors have fulfilled the highest expectations of 
their most sincere well-wishers, and merited the confidence 
and support of the biological brotherhood throughout the 
world.” —Nature. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL RE- 


VIEW. An American Review, intended to cover the 
whole range of Philosophy. Six numbers will be issued 
in the year. Single numbers, 3s. 6d. Annual Sub- 
scription, 12s, 6d, The first number is now ready. 

Now Reavy 


THE MERCAN TILE ARITH- 
METIC. By RICHARD WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A., 
Head Master of the Central Foundation Schools of 
London. A Manual for use in Schools, with Special 
reference to the needs of pupils about to enter business 
or commerce. 350 pages. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. With Answers (62 pages additional). 
Red edges, 4s. net. 

Dr. Ogilvie, Head Master of Gordon’s College, Aber- 
deen :—‘* A really good arithmetic, indicating the shortest 
possible methods of working, and giving also the reasons 
for their adoption. The section dealing with what may be 
called purely busi thmetic is clear and precise, 
and that dealing with exchange very interesting and 
instructive.” 

AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK BY DR, WORMELL. 


BOOK OF MECHANICS. By R. WORMELL, D.Sc., 

M.A., Head Master of the Central Foundation Schools 

of London, With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3s. net. *,* A volume of Solutions is in the Press, 
ExrRACt FROM THE PREFACE, 

“*Twenty-five years ago I wrote two little text-books on 
Mechanics, or Natural Philosophy, as it was then called in 
the syllabus for Matriculation at London. These books 
have been reprinted year by year with little alteration and 
correction, and have been very extensively used; although 
growing year by year more and more out of date. The 
opportunity has occurred of replacing them by a modern 
text-book, on the production of which 1 could bring to bear 
my knowledge ot the wants of science, as well as my 
experience as a teacher and examiner. I have promptly 
seized the opportunity, and have no doubt the work will be 
found, as I intend it should be found, exactly to serve the 
students preparing for examination in Elementary Me- 
chanics, and particularly the Matriculation of London, the 
examinations of the College of Preceptors, the University 
Locals, and the Science and Art Department.”’ 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. NOW READY. 
LECTURES on HEAT. By Dr. 
R. WORMELL. With Numerous Illustrations. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
LECTURES on SOUND.—LEC- 


TURES ON LIGHT. A re-issue of these popular books 
is just ready. Price of each volume, cloth, 1s. net. 


EDITED FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


VICTOR HUGO—QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE 


By JAMES BOIELLE, Square 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


net. 

DUMAS- MONTE CRISTO. By Francis 
TARV Square 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
HENRY GREVILLE— —PERDUE. By James 
IELLE. Square 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. By 

JAMSON SMITH, M.A., and C, M, DIX, M.A. Square 
Svo, cloth, price 2s. net. 
London: EDWARD ) ARNOLD, , 37, Bedford St. »WC.. 
PUBLISHER TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SIBERIA. 


Stberia and the Exile System. By George 
Kennan. In 2 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co.) 

Siberia as it Is. By Harry de Windt, with 
an Introduction by Mme. Olga Novikoff. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


No government, however autocratic theo- 
retically, can nowadays pretend to be in- 
different to the force of public opinion on 
all such points of its internal administration 
as concern the broader interests of our com- 
mon humanity. That these interests have 
long been injuriously affected by the Rus- 
sian penal system, and especially by the 
treatment of political offenders, has been 
generally accepted by the leading thinkers 
of all civilised nations, whose verdict has 
scarcely been seriously challenged in recent 
times. The chief exception, at least amon 

English writers, is probably the Rev. Dr. H 
Lansdell, whose Through Siberia, published 
in 1879, undoubtedly succeeded for a time 
in modifying current views on the subject. 
Mr. Kennan, whose interest in “ the exiles 
of Siberia ” dates from the time when he 
spent nearly three years (1868-70) in that 
region as an officer of the Russian-American 
Telegraph Company, was avowedly in- 
fluenced by Dr. Lansdell’s book, which to 
him appeared “ probably truthful and ac- 
curate.” But although, with perhaps more 
zeal than discretion, he took up the cause of 
the Russian government as against the 
political malcontents, notably in an address 
to the American Geographical Society at 
New York in 1882, he was not entirely 
satisfied, and determined to see things for 
himself before committing himself further 
to these conclusions. He was enabled to 
carry out his purpose in 1885, when jointly 
with the artist, Mr. George Frost, of Boston, 
he received a commission from the pro- 
prietors of the Century Magazine to investi- 
gate the condition of Siberian prisons and 
convict stations on the spot. The commission, 
which lasted altogether over a twelvemonth 
(May 1885 to August 1886), was executed 
with great tact, courage, and endurance, 
under conditions of extreme hardship and 
even personal danger from apparently 
suborned police agents and untaiiions. 
During that period most of the provincial 
jails, forwarding depots, ¢tapes (wayside 
stations), penal settlements, such as the 
Kara and Nerchinsk mines in the Trans- 
Baikal region, were more or less thoroughly 
imspected, numerous convoys were met en 
route, and many officials of all grades as 
well as political exiles of ali parties inter- 


viewed. The mass of materials thus col- 
lected at first hand, together with other 
documents of unimpeachable authority, were 
communicated from time to time to the 
Century, and are now published in more 
permanent form in two handsome volumes, 
admirably printed and _ illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts of high merit. 

Mr. Kennan went to bless, but returned 
to curse. The almost exhaustive inquiries 
made on the spot satisfied him that the 
views he had hitherto honestly advocated 
were untenable, and, with the moral courage 
characteristic of the true gentleman, he now 
honestly retracts them : 


‘When I write up this country for the Century 
I shall have to take back some of the things 
that I have said. The exile system is worse 
than I believed it to be, and worse than I have 
described it. It isn’t pleasant, of course, to 
have to admit that one has written upon a 
subject without fully understanding it; but 
even that is better than trying, for the sake of 
consistency, to maintain a position after one 
sees that it is utterly untenable”’ (i. 350). 


It was natural that the astounding reve- 
lations made in the New York magazine 
should cause a flutter of excitement akin to 
consternation in those bureaucratic circles, 
which are so sensitive to the good opinion 
of the outer world that heavy subsidies have 
long been granted to foreign journals, such 
as the recently defunct Ze Nord of Brussels ; 
and fashionable ladies gifted with the neces- 
sary qualifications, such, for instance, as 
Madame de Lieven and ‘“O. K.,” have for 
years resided abroad, for the thinly-veiled 
purpose of blinding the eyes of European 
statesmen, either in respect of the external 
policy or the internal administration of the 
Muscovite government. It was felt that 
something must be done at once to counteract 
the effect of those damning “ magazine 
articles’; and, although the Augean stables 
could not all be cleansed in a moment, one 
or two specially black spots might be 
temporarily whitewashed, and then re- 
inspected by some “absolutely unbiassed ” 
British traveller, who could declare that 
such black spots ‘‘did not exist,” and thus 
challenge the truth of Mr. Kennan’s harrow- 
ing pictures. It took some five or six years 
to mature this programme, the results of 
which are now embodied in Mr. de Windt’s 
Siberia as It Is. This gentleman, author of 
Pekin to Calais by Land (reviewed in the 
AcapEMy of May 25, 1889), already knew 
something of Siberian affairs, and was easily 
persuaded, or easily persuaded himself, to 
revisit that country in order to verify or 
modify his first impressions, which appeared 
to be contravened by Mr. Kennan’s writings. 
Without being a conscious instrument in 
the hands of the guiding spirits of the 
political salons, he almost inevitably fell 
into their views, and naturally enough 
brings out his book under the auspices of 
“Madame Olga Novikoff (‘O. K.’).” But 
Mr. de Windt is an Englishman, and 
although his claim to be ‘‘absolutely un- 
biassed ” cannot stand, he is at all events 
truthful, with the curious result that while 
he thinks, and his patrons profess to believe, 
that he has pulverised Mr. Kennan, his 
work, when analysed, proves to be an 





eloquent tribute to the accuracy of that 


able investigator’s statements. Beyond this 
it is a work of no value, put together in 
haste, disfigured by numerous misprints, 
mis-spellings, mis-statements (Shaman and 
Chaman, the “‘ French Ocean,” the Crimea 
spoken of as a “city,” M. Elisée Reclus 
referred to as the author of a book entitled 
‘* Through Siberia,” which he never wrote), 
lastly padded out to a preposterous size with 
the usual device of excessive leading, and a 
mass of absolutely extraneous matter, such 
as excursions to Finland, balls in Helsingfors 
and elsewhere, Siberian ethnology, and so 
forth. 

Mr. de Windt started from St. Peters- 

burg early in August, 1890, and was 
back across the Russian frontier about the 
end of the following October. What he 
actually saw during that hurried excursion 
of less than three months toa region half as 
large again as the whole of Europe, were 
the prisons of just two places, Tomsk and 
Tiumen, both in the Obi basin (Western 
Siberia), to which may be added a visit to 
one étape on the occasion of his journey 
across North Asia in 1887. All the rest is 
seen vicariously through the eyes of his 
precursor, the Rev. Dr. Lansdell, whose 
long since discounted descriptions are con- 
fidently quoted as adequate replies to Mr. 
Kennan’s crushing indictment. Yet he 
might have been warned against Dr. 
Lansdell’s credulity and rosy accounts by 
his own experiences, which, as above stated, 
mainly confirm those of Mr. Kennan. 
After remarking that his visit to the ¢tape 
was ‘‘ hurried and superficial,” he writes : 
“The place was hot and stuffy, and smelt of 
humanity (I can use no other term), for over 
two hundred men had slept inthe room. There 
were no ventilating appliances, and the narrow 
windows had been tightly closed all night... . 
The kitchen and cooking arrangements were 
clean, though primitive, and there was no 
washing accommodation whatsoever. ...A 
convict [in the case of political offenders men 
and women mostly of good families accustomed 
to social comforts] arrives at the étape tired out 
after a long march [often in chains], and 
drenched with rain and perspiration. The 
government provides him with a change of 
clothes, but no drying appliances. If the 
weather on the previous night has been wet, he 
must shiver in wet clothes the long night 
through. It is not unusual in Siberia to get 
six or seven days of rain without intermission. 
. . . Imagine the same sensation day after day, 
perhaps week after week,” &c. 
All of which will be read with complacency 
by Mr. Kennan, whose “ allegations against 
the Russian government” were to be 
thoroughly exposed in Mr. de Windt’s 
forthcoming work (letter to Pall Mall 
Gazette, November 13, 1890). 

So much for the étapes; now for the 
“allegations” regarding the Tiumen and 
Tomsk prisons. That of Tiumen 
““now accommodates 800 without overcrowding, 
but the day of my visit the number board at 
the gateway showed that no less than 1367 
prisoners, of all sexes and ages, were confined 
within its walls. . . . The unpaved, un- 
drained earth had been trodden into a morass by 
the prisoners, and pools of muddy water lay 
about the ground. Each kamera was dimly 
lit by a small kerosene lamp, which just 
sufficed to make darkness visible, while the 
closed windows were thick with dust and dirt. 





The first room I entered, in one of the smaller 
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buildings, was literally packed with prisoners as 
close poy teh in a bow. Although the day 
was chilly and the stove unlit, the doorway no 
sooner opened than I felt a heat on my face as 
that of a hot blast from a furnace. Inside the 
kamera, however, though the heat was over- 

wering, the stench was, to a certain extent, 
Comnell by tobacco smoke. But damp sweated 
from the walls and rafters, and a warm sticky 
yellow vapour seemed to arise from beneath the 
muddy planks, imparting a sour, sickly taste to 
the very breath one drew, arising from the smell 
emanating from crowded humanity. The place 
repelled and disgusted me, and overcome with 
sudden nausea, I was forced for a few moments 
to seek the fresh air of the yard. . . . 
here especially [the hospital] the atmosphere 
was close and polluted and impregnated with 
the smell of disease [small-pox, typhus, &c., 
endemic] and dirty linen, to which was added 
the faint, sickly odour of drugs and chemicals. 
There appea to be no =_—— whatever 
for fumigation. . .« The doctor told me 
that the prison was seldom free from typhoid 
and infectious disease. ‘Que voulez vous,’ he 
added with a despairing shrug of the shoulders. 
‘The place is atrociously drained, and the very 
drinking water contaminated with sewage. 
How can we expect to be free from disease ?’ ” 


Even of the ward set apart for voluntary 
exiles, mostly women and children, we are 
told that 


‘*the atmosphere was oppressive, for there were 
no appliances for ventilation nor escape for the 
vitiated air, especially as the windows, of which 
there were but four, were out of reach and the 
only doorway was low and narrow. Most of 
the women were in peasant dress, and had 
managed to keep themselves clean and neat, 
notwithstanding the dirt and squalor; but the 
children, poor little souls! had pinched white 
faces and a prematurely old look that was 
pitiful to see.” 
Yet Mr. de Windt has the courage to 
declare that ‘under the new régime the 
prisons of Old Siberia are a thing of the 
ast!” This was in connexion with his 
interview at St. Petersburg with Mr. 
Kamorski, Inspector-General of Siberian 
risons, from whom, as a persona grata, he 
ad no difficulty in procuring the necessary 
papers to visit those prisons. At the inter- 
view the inspector had remarked, 


‘with a smile, that ‘we are not afraid of being 
inspected, notwithstanding the entertaining 
reports that have made such a stir in your 
country of late. . .. The credulity of the 
English has always amused me,’ runs on my 
host, carried away by his subject. ‘They will 
believe an American journalist, but not their 
own countrymen; I mean so far as our Russian 
— system is concerned. What authority 
ve they for the truth of these so-called 
Siberian atrocities, save that of the Century 
Magazine’ Dr. Lansdell [a persona gratissima), 
a clergyman of the Church of England and 
an experienced traveller, Cotteau, Meignan, 
Michie, Boulangier, you yourself, have all 
crossed Siberia. Have you seen anything of 
the kind? [Not likely, without official visiting 
orders.] Pah! it is too ridiculous!’ adds the 
inspector, puffing furiously at a cigarette. 





“I must own that I could not gainsay the 
soundness of his argument.” 
How can Mr. de Windt now write these | 
words without comment, how can he write | 
them at all, after his inspection of Tiumen ? | 
Or is his sense of humour so defective as not | 
to see that the irony of the situation could 
no further! Meanwhile, what is the 
ritish public to do? 


‘‘credulity” for believing ‘‘an American 
journalist,” is it also to be twitted with 
credulity by this Russian official for 
believing Mr. de Windt himself? Really, 
‘it is too ridiculous ”’ ! 

But Tiumen was not the temporarily white- 
washed black spot. It was at Tomsk that 
this miracle was achieved; and it was from 
Tomsk that Mr. de Windt sent in hot haste 
his now famous letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
containing a glowing account of the pro- 
vincial jail, and adding: ‘‘ Mr. Kennan will 
doubtless be glad to hear that the Tomsk 


4 | prison, as graphically described in the pages 


of the Century, does not exist.”” It would, 
anyhow, have been more courteous to have 
written no longer exists. But, of course, the 
letter elicited a rejoinder, in which it 
appeared that there wasa mistake about the 
prisons, Mr. Kennan’s description referring, 
not to the provincial jail, but to the govern- 
ment forwarding depot. Thereupon Mr. 
de Windt retorted that it did not matter, as 
he had seen both establishments, as well as a 
third, all of which were in fair condition, in 
no way answering to Mr. Kennan’s account. 
But this is scarcely borne out by the 
description he now gives of the forwarding 
depot, which, although constructed for 
**2000 prisoners” only (which should be 
1200), contained, on the day of his visit, 
2176, and had occasionally been crammed 
with “as many as 3000 convicts.” In 
one ward he had himself to force his 
way ‘through the packed and serried 
ranks,” and found the heat, “in some of 
the rooms excessive,” and “‘ that the wards 
were in many cases overcrowded, I admit.” 
But now comes the serious point. Before 
coming before the public as almost the 
avowed champion of Russian official 
humanity, Mr. de Windt had the advantage 
of seeing Mr. Kennan’s work. Yet he 
leaves the discussion where it stood, in the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, two years 
ago, and has not one single reference to the 
absolutely unassailable evidence of Russian 
official documents, and other authorities 
ublished in Mr. Kennen’s appendices, and 
some we the matter in dispute nearly — 
date. Instead of still rashly describing Mr. 
Kennan as ‘‘the unsuspecting mouthpiece 
of scheming and untruthful individuals,” 
it would have been more to the point to 
deal with the damning evidence of Mr. 
Kennan’s authorities, as, for instance, the 
terrible descriptions of the Tomsk for- 
warding depot in the two Tomsk news- 
papers down to the year 1889, and the 
reference to the same subject in the official 
report for 1890 placed before the Inter- 
national Prison Congress of St. Petersburg 
by Mr. Wrasskoy, head of the Russian 
rison administration. In his report it is 
ankly admitted that 
‘le dépot de transfert de Tomsk contient, a la 
fin de la périod de navigation, 3000 détenus 
environ quoique la contenance de cet établisse- 
ment ne lui permette de donner place qu’ a 
1200 individus,” 
and this ‘‘ environ” is farther on explained 
to mean ‘3000 4 4000.” Well may Mr. 
Kennan call upon Mr. de Windt to show in 
what respect his description 


‘**is inconsistent with the facts set forth con- 


Twitted with | currently in the Siberian periodical press, in the 





reports of the prison administration, in the 
reports of the medical department, in the state- 
ments of the prison surgeon, and in the review 
prepared by Mr. Galkine Wrasskoy for the 
International Prison Congress.” 

And since the appearance of Mr. de 
Windt’s book, Mr. Kennan will also have 
to ask how Mr. de Windt has allowed his 
own erroneous data (2000 for 1200, &c., as 
above quoted) to remain uncorrected in the 
face of Mr. Wrasskoy’s figures. This 
remark will apply to many other points 
in his book, such as the extraordinary 
statement that the “Siberian atrocity 
scare” is entirely due to Mr. George 
Kennan of the Century Magazine,” and 
the late Mr. Hugh Conway, author of 
Called Back. If Mr. de Windt still thinks 
that this “atrocity scare” is a thing of 
yesterday, or the creation of an American 
journalist and an English novelist, he should 
cast his eye down the copious list of Russian 
official reports, Russian periodicals, Russian 
historians and miscellaneous writers, ranging 
from about the year 1830 to the present 
day, consulted by Mr. Kennan in the pre- 
paration of his work. Let him also con- 
sult the recent reports of the Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia to the Tsar 
(Appendix G), with his majesty’s marginal 
notes: Grustnaya no ne novaya Kartina, “ a 
melancholy but no new picture” ; and again : 
“Tt is inexcusable and even criminal to 
allow such a state of affairs in Siberia to 
continue.” 

And what says ‘“‘ Her Excellency Madame 
Olga Novikofft” to these imperial endorse- 
ments? Does this “staunch believer in 
Greek orthodoxy” and “ autocracy ” still 
hold against his autocratic majesty that 
“those who wish to know the Russian 
prisons as they are in the year 1891 have 
now the opportunity of doing so by study- 
ing Mr. Harry de Windt’s most interesting 
and trustworthy book.” ‘ How I wish,” 
she exclaims, ‘‘ I had the miraculous gift of 
curing moral blindness.” Well, on her 
liege sovereign’s showing, there must be 
ample scope for the exercise of such a gift 
in Siberia! As her efforts to cure the 
obdurate Briton have confessedly failed, 
could she not now gracefully retire with, 
say, the editor of the defunct Le Nord, and 
seek “fresh woods and pastures new” in 
that benighted region ? 

A. H. Keane. 








The Platform. Its Rise and Progress. By 
Henry Jephson. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Every reader of these massive volumes, 
and many more to whom they may be in- 
accessible, will congratulate Mr. Jephson 
upon the idea which is all his own—that of 
tracing out the rise and progress of the 
platform. There might be differences of 
opinion as to the execution of the work. 
The idea, it may be said, would be more 
clearly traceable if it were much less loaded 
with extracts and quotations. In these 
twelve hundred pages it may be thought 
that the platform is sometimes forced out of 
sight by matter which does not appear to 
have any close connexion. But the form of 
the work was not an easy matter to detvide 
upon, and there is much that is admirable 
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in the arrangement and method which Mr. 
Jephson has adopted. In the first volume 
the facts and chapters are divided with 
reference to distinct phases in the history of 
the platform. The second volume contains 
a narrative of various agitations begun, 
continued, and ended upon the platform. 

It would be easy to give greater promi- 
nence to the valuable idea by omitting 
speeches displaying the character and pur- 
pose of each subject of agitation ; but this 
would involve a distinct loss, because the 
work is now something more than its title 
implies—it is a history, with ample illus- 
tration from contemporary speeches, of the 
productions of the p tform. Mr. Jephson 
has done well to publish when the platform 
of another general election is being con- 
structed. For public men and election 
speakers the work is of far greater value 
than if it had barely traced the legal and 
political status of the platform through 130 
years. The reader can turn with ease to 
many exciting times in that long period, and 
find some of the most remarkable words 
illustrating the state of public feeling. 
For the “ platformers” of to-day these 
volumes contain matter of remarkable value. 

‘“No exact year can be assigned as the 
precise date of the birth of the platform ; ” 
but there can be no question that freedom 
of speech was gained in 1825, when the 
Seditious Meetings Prevention Act of 1819 
expired—not yet three-quarters of a century 
ago. In 1754 it was an event when by 
advertisement 
‘‘the inhabitants of Birmingham are desired to 
meet upon Friday, 27th December, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, at the Widow Pack- 
wood’s, in the cherry orchard, to consider 
whether it may not be proper to apply to 
Parliament for a redress of grievances com- 
plained of by the restraint put upon the wheel 
carriages.” 

The platform’s first success, according to 
Mr. Jephson, was in obtaining repeal of the 
tax on cider and perry in 1766; but “its 
first great victory” was the election of 
Wilkes for Middlesex in 1774. Shortly 
before Burke had said in the House of 
Commons: “I like a clamour wherever there 
is an abuse.” There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Jephson is right in the opinion that 
ublication of the debates in Parliament 

ad a vast influence upon the platform. 
George III. tried to stop this transfer of 
proceedings of parliament from the eye of 
the executive to the broad gaze of the public. 
He told Lord North that “ publishing 
debates in the papers should be put a 
stop to.” In 1780, when Fox first ad- 
dressed a public meeting, the victory 
of the press over the king and Lord 
North had been won. This meeting was, 
after the fashion which prevailed for nearly 
a century, a county meeting convened by the 
high sheriff. It was in Wilts, and Fox 
begun by saying that “he had never 
addressed such an assembly as that then 
present, for he had never before spoken to 
an uncorrupt assembly.” At that time it 
appears to have been a common belief that 
no meeting could be held unless convened 
by the lord lieutenant or the sheriff of the 
county; and as late as 1845, in the battle 
against the Anti-Corn Law League, county 





| 


meetings were convened in this way. Mr. 
Jephson gives an account of such a meeting 
on Penenden Heath in 1828 against Catholic 
emancipation. Upwards of 20,000 persons 
attended. Wagons served for platforms; 
there was a large cavalcade of farmers, 
drawn up like troops of horse, and a dense 
body of peasantry. The petition of alarm, 

roposed by nobles and opposed by Sheil, 
bobbett, and ‘‘ Orator’’ Hunt, was adopted. 
These county meetings were always thus 
obedient to the landed gentry. So vast was 
their power and privilege as patrons of 
boroughs and counties that one hundred 
years ago, at the general election of 1790, 
‘only six counties were contested and fifty- 
one boroughs.” The platform was strength- 
ened by the reasonable distrust of the people 
in a House of Commons which had no 
really representative character. The petition 
of the Society of the Friends of the People 
in 1793 showed that 


“« eighty-four individuals by their own imme- 
diate authority send 157 members to parlia- 
ment. In addition to these, 150 more are 
returned, not by the collected votes of those 
whom they appear to represent, but by the 
recommendation of seventy powerful individuals ; 
and thus 154 patrons returned 307 members, or 
a decided majority of the entire House.” 


The corruption of parliament was the 
shame of the nation, and many, it must be 
admitted, were the excesses of speech upon 
the platform. In 1795, when the king went 
to open parliament, he was “violently 
hissed and hooted, and groaned at,” and a 
stone broke one of the windows of his 
carriage. This led to the passing of the 
Seditious Meetings Act, to continue in force 
for three years. It was directed against 
public meetings, and provided that no 
meeting of more than fifty persons, unless 
convened by the sheriff or other local 
authority, should be lawful without notice 
to at least three magistrates. The penalty 
of acting contrary to the statute, after 
proclamation or request to disperse had been 
made for one hour by a magistrate, was 
death, and death for anyone who “pre- 
vented” a magistrate from attending such 
a meeting. The passing of such legislation 
ends the first period in the history of the 
platform ; but no legislation could crush a 
power which the corruption of parliament 
rendered necessary to the public life, ‘‘ The 
newspapers were full of advertisements for 
or of seats : 

‘“‘A Borough. A gentleman of fortune and 
respectability will hear of one by immediately 
applying to,” &c. 

**Seat in a certain Assembly. Any gentle- 
man having the disposal of a Close One may 
apply to,” &c. 

Dissolution. Any gentleman who has it in 
his power to secure interest for a seat in a certain 
assembly will address aline without delay,” &c. 

When the Seditious Meetings Act expired 
the platform became again active, and the 
long agitation for parliamentary reform 
commenced. Then took place the famous 
meeting at Peterloo, convened for August 
16, 1819: ‘*To consider the propriety of 
adopting the most legal and effectual means 
of obtaining a reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament.” The Manchester 


Yeomanry Cavalry left eleven dead and 





500 wounded people on the field, of whom 
140 were wounded by sabres. Five days 
after this massacre a letter from the prime 
minister arrived, expressing to the magis- 
trates the ‘‘ great satisfaction derived by 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent.” 
This letter purported to have been sanc- 
tioned by a cabinet council. News travelled 
slowly in those days; and it is utterly im- 
ible that the Regent, who was yachting 
in the Channel, or the Ministers could have 
taken the least trouble to inform themselves 
of the facts of the case. Sir Francis Burdett 
wrote to his constituents : 
‘This, then, is the answer of the borough- 
mongers to the petitioning people ; this is the 
practical proof of our standing in no need of 
reform ; these the practical Manings of our 
glorious borough-monger domination ; this the 
use of a standing army in time of peace.” 
Strong language soon led to legislation, 
which this time substituted enon years’ 
transportation for death, and provided, 
under penalty of twelve months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine, that ‘no person should 
attend a meeting unless such a per- 
son was a resident of the district for 
which the meeting was held,” the only 
exception being that if the meeting was of 
the county, any freeholder of that county 
might attend. 

The non-representation of the great 
towns was an object lesson which the 
people had ever in sight. It was of no 
use for Canning to urge, upon his election 
for Liverpool, that “the interests of un- 
represented Manchester are safe among the 
represented interests of England.” In 
Birmingham was formed a “ general political 
union of the industrious classes for the 
protection of public rights.” In 1831, long 
after the Meeting Acts had expired, the 
Reform agitation secured a great victory, 
and public meetings assumed a pacific force 
and power never before attained. Then 
for the first time statesmen took part in 
such assemblies, and the menaces were not 
of armed force but of legislation. One 
speaker threatened the Lords that if the 
Bill were rejected, “their Lordships will 
find themselves inserted in Schedule A.” 

After the victory, there was a notable 
increase in the assertion of control by con- 
stituents over members by means of pledges. 
On November 5, 1834, the King’s secretary 
informed the Prime Minister, with reference 
to Brougham’s journeyings, that ‘ His 
Majesty objects to itinerant speechifying, 
particularly by individuals holding high 
offices.” But some great Ministers were to 
fall altogether into this dreadful practice. Sir 
Robert Peel told the people of Tamworth 
that, in order to escape being “ trampled 
under the hoof of a ruthless democracy,” 
they must ‘‘register, register, register,” which 
Cobden paraphrased by advising those of the 
West Riding to “ qualify, qualify, qualify.” 

The Chartist agitation, which holds a large 
space in the second volume, grew out of the 
dissatisfaction caused by the inadequacy of 
the first Reform Act. The points of the 
Charter no minister could lump into any 
one or two measures, and it faded when the 
more practical agitation of the Anti Corn 
Law League arose. Then it broke out 
anew upon the repeal of the Corn Law; and 
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though it ended nominally with the fiasco 
of April 1848, its partisans really became 
merged in the more general demand for 
reform, the ballot and other matters. 

Mr. Jephson thinks “‘ the agitation against 
the Corn Laws is the most perfect example 
which our history affords of the action of 
the platform as an engine of political war- 
fare.” Mr. Bright was fortunate in another 
agitation, that which preceded the second 
Reform Act. The case was so strong. In 
his first speech at Birmingham he said :— 
** There are in the House of Commons at present 
330 members (more than half the House) whose 
whole number of constituents do not amount to 
more than 180,000, and there are at the same 
time in Parliament 24 members whose con- 
stituents are upwards of 200,000 in number.” 

When the Hyde Park railings fell before 
the reforming host, there was a disposition 
to regard monster meetings as objectionable 
because their ‘‘ numbers make discussion im- 
possible.” But J. 8. Mill showed that 
“ discussion was not the only use of public 
meetings ; one of their objects was demon- 
stration.” ‘They are,’’ he said, “a public 
manifestation of the strength of those who 
are of a certain opinion.” That last attempt 
against the platform, the Parks Regulation 
Meetings Bill, failed and was withdrawn. 
The “ Bulgarian Atrocities” agitation proved 
that the platform could be a first-rate power 
in foreign politics, and with the account of 
the Franchise and Redistribution agitation 
of 1884 Mr. Jephson concludes his survey. 
When he recalls in a final page with 
legitimate derision Canning’s denunciation 
of ‘ambulatory tribunes,” we regret the 
chapter does not extend to Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech at Exeter this year in a 
building erected “‘ for that night only.” 

From the author’s conclusion we take for 
our own ending this remark, which is a 
fair specimen of his style and thought :— 
“Just as the House of Commons has 
been becoming even more and more the 
executive of the constitution, so parliament 
has been becoming every year more and 
more the executive of the platform.”’ 

Artiur ARNOLD. 








A Short Commentary on the Book of Danie! 
for the Use of Students. By A. A. Bevan. 
(Cambridge: The University Press.) 


Mr. Bevan is to be congratulated both on 
his choice of a subject and on the period at 
which, without any planning on his part, 
his valuable commentary sees the light. 
The heresy of twenty-five years ago ‘ie 
become too obvious and commonplace a 
truth to need apology. An Old Testament 
book can be treated up to a certain extent 
by the ordinary philological and critical 
methods without exposing the author to any 
serious attacks on his religious character. 
Mr. Bevan’s main interest as a student is 
the philological (to adopt the current 
restricted sense of this word); but ‘since 
reef can never be separated from 
istory,” he has ‘found it necessary to 
devote considerable space to the treatment 
of historical questions.”” The merits of his 
book are frankness and lucidity, accuracy 
of facts and soundness of judgment. Asa 
proof of his frankness take this :— 
‘*When the critical theory was still [com- 





paratively] new, it was easy to denounce it, 
and to proclaim that it would soon be uni- 
versally abandoned ; but when the theory, so far 
from being overthrown, was confirmed by a 
long and important series of discoveries, some 
of the apologists began to suspect that they 
had slightly overstated the absurdity of ‘half- 
measures.” The ‘middle path,’ which, as long 
as it was not needed, had appeared so con- 
temptible, now acquired a strange fascination. 
. + «+ Thus Lenormant accepted the latter 
part of the book as genuine, but thought that 
the earlier chapters had been garbled by the 
scribes” (p. 8). 


One of these “ weak brethren” is Lenor- 
mant’s editor, who, in 1885, ignores Mr. 
Boscawen’s retractation (in 1878) of an 
impossible identification of Belshazzar with 
Marduk-sar-usur, and quotes this scholar as 
an authority for this very combination. 
Nor has Prof. Meinhold the full courage of 
a Protestant critic when he maintains that 
chaps. ii.-vi. are the work of a writer who 
lived about 300 n.c., and had a different 
object from the writer of the rest of the 
book. Mr. Bevan is more severe upon this 
view than Prof. Driver (Jntroduction, p. 483), 
and I am not sorry that this stricter judg- 
ment should have found an expression. 
The student ought, however, to have been 
told that Prof. Meinhold writes in Strack & 
Zockler’s series, and not in that which was 


the first to appropriate the attractive epithet |. 


‘* kurzgefasst.” 

The two parts of the introduction which 
require special study are those on the 
linguistic character of Daniel and on 
the Septuagint text of that book. The 
latter is in a high degree independent, and 
will be much appreciated for its critical 
acumen. The former may be compared with 
Dr. Driver’s invaluable summary of facts 
in his Jntroduction, which was not in the 
author’s hands when he wrote this work. 
There is so much inaccuracy in the older 
handbooks on Aramaic that such a special 
treatment was loudly called for. I need not 
dwell upon it. The author is well up in 
the latest researches, and probably few im- 
portant articles have escaped him. Yet 
Prof. de Goeje’s review of Kautzch’s Gram- 
mar of Biblical Aramate might (for instance 
on Dan. ii. 22) have contributed some 
elements of value (Zheologisch Tijdschrift, 
1885, pp. 67-72); and on Dan. ii. 4 it is 
surely not Lenormant but Oppert (Gram- 
maire Assyrienne, p. 4) to whom the credit 


of the explanation adopted belongs; Merx 
also agrees. On Dan. vii. 2 Mr. Bevan 
quotes an acute suggestion of Prof. 


Roberton Smith relative to the source of the 
imagery. It may be added that in one of the 
Pahlovi texts translated by Westinthe Sacred 
Books of the East (vol.i., p. 192) thereisastrik- 
ing Zoroastrian parallel to the imagery 
of the “four beasts” (for four periods). 
On Dan viii. (pp. 128, 129) due mention 
is made of Cornill’s remarkable treatise 
on the ‘seventy weeks.” But in spite 
of his criticisms, I still desiderate a 
fuller examination of this striking booklet, 
such as Kuenen designed to give in the new 
edition of Part II. of his Onderzock. I may 
mention that, according to our author, the 
vagueness of the words (in Dan. viii. 13), 
‘and the sanctuary shall be justified ” (or, 
vindicated), appears to confirm the view of 








those who hold that when the author wrote 
this event had not taken place. That Mr. 
Bevan would not abstain from emendations 
of the text, we knew already from his sug- 
gestions in the Journal of Philology; some 
very important ones (if admitted) are offered 
on the difficult passage, ix. 24-27. It is 
gratifying to find him inclined to accept 

estlé’s brilliant explanation of the phrase 
which has become in Greek fdé\vypa 
epnuwcens (of. my Bampton Lectures, pp. 105, 
106); nor doI see the ground of his ob ection 
that in Daniel the phrase shigqgi¢ shémén 
‘‘means, not the god, but the altar of the 
god.” Surely it is the statue of Olympian 
Zeus which is primarily meant. The altar 
was presumably erected before the image. 
On Dan. xii. 2-a too ingenious suggestion 
of Prof. Robertson Smith is mentioned. 

Altogether this is the most valuable 
philological work on a book of the Old 
Testament which we have had for a long 
time. But the book on Daniel, which might 
be so fascinating, has yet to be written. 
The time is nearly ripe for it. 

T. K. Curyne. 








“ CaLenDAR or State Parers.”—Domestic 
Series of the Reign of Charles I., 1645— 
1647. Edited by W. D. Hamilton. 
(Rolls Series.) 


Mr. Hamritton’s labours are approaching 
their completion. In one more volume of his 
Calendar he will be able to let us know all 
that the Public Record Office has to tell of 
the stormy days which ushered in the short- 
lived Commonwealth, the story of which is 
in the domain of Mrs. Everett Green. If 
the series of documents he abbreviates in 
this volume is not complete, it is at all 
events exceedingly interesting. We have 
the official journals and letters of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms as well 
as many letters from the Royalist side. 
The break up of the once powerful party 
which had supported the king may 
here be traced to its causes, its want of 
coherence under the blows of disaster, and 
its insufficient moral and material strength. 

In his preface, Mr. Hamilton sketches the 
course of events during the period covered 
by his volume, in some places unhappily 
without adequate knowledge of matters not 
connected with his office to guide him 
rightly. 

For instance, he informs us (p. iii.) that 
‘‘in the memorable interview between the 
Earl of Manchester and Cromwell, as reported 
by Monsieur Sabran, Cromwell is accused 
of having said that ‘he hoped to see the 
day when there should not be a king nor a 
peer in England.”’’ 

Mr. Hamilton gives no reference to 
Sabran’s despatches, and it is exceedingly 
improbable, to say the least of it, that such 
a sentence is to be found there. Man- 
chester himself stated that Cromwell 
‘* hoped to live to see never a nobleman in 
England.” There is not a word here of 
Cromwell’s hoping not to see a king in 
England. Even, however, if Mr. Hamilton 
were able to produce the passage from 
Sabran, he ought to have remembered that 
the ambassador’s evidence is quite worth- 
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less. Manchester heard the words spoken, 
Sabran did not. Ranke, however, whom 
Mr. Hamilton really has in his eye, does 
not say that Sabran was his authority 
(Ranke’s History of England, Engl. Trans., 
ii. 417); but, at the bottom of the page on 
which he makes his statement, quotes 
Sabran in a note as an authority for quite 
a different statement made earlier in the 
page. Cromwell’s words and actions have 
been sufficiently misrepresented without a 
fresh misrepresentation appearing ‘‘ under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls ” 
to lead historians astray. The fact is that 
it is perfectly easy to adduce evidence of 
some kind or another for the most opposite 
conclusions. Whatis really needed is accu- 
racy in tracing evidence to its source, and 
judgment in appraising its value. 
Samvuet R. GarpIner. 








Bogland Studies. 
Unwin.) 


By J. Barlow. (Fisher 


Tus is a book whose power and originality 
lift it far above the average level of 
the minor verse of the day. It contains 
six poems—narratives or dramatic mono- 
logues—which may be called idylls of 
peasant life in the west of Ireland. It is 
something of a curiosity in this respect, that 
it is one of the few attempts that have been 
made to use the Irish dialect on a large scale 
for purposes of serious poetry. Unfor- 
tunately, the dialect is something of a 
curiosity too. Miss Barlow would have 
done well to purge her mind and ears of 
opular Cockney conceptions on the subject 
of the Irish brogue, and to study it with the 
help of authors who are really masters of it, 
such as Banim, Carleton, Miss Laffan, Mr. 
A. P. Graves. Mr. Patrick Kennedy, in his 
excellent Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, 
takes occasion to observe that ‘‘ the reader 
may set down any sketch or story in which 
he finds praste, belave, thafe, as the composi- 
tion of one thoroughly ignorant of Irish pro- 
nunciation or phraseology.” These blunders 
are all to be found in Bogland Studies, 
together with similar artificial constructions, 
such as “‘indade,” ‘‘squazed” ‘ marely,” 
“paple.” The rule is that ce and ce have 
the same sound in Irish dialect as in 
ordinary English, with some few exceptions 
in the case of ee, such as “‘ quare” for 
“queer.” But ea is pronounced as it now 
is in ‘‘ great,” and as it always was at the 
time when the Irish peasant began to learn 
English. The same sound is given to e¢ in 
“deceive” and “ receive”—formerly often 
spelt with the diphthong ea. It is a remark- 
able illustration of Lord Tennyson’s accuracy 
of perception—or perhaps of commendable 
caution in getting expert advice—that his 
one Irish dialect poem, ‘‘ Tomorrow,” con- 
tains none of the blunders into which the 
Sassenach almost invariably falls when he 
attempts to reproduce the language of 
“bogland.” And this being so, it is not 
easy to excuse an Irish writer for going 
> far wrong as Miss Barlow constantly 

oes. 

It is the more singular that the dialect 
should be wrong, because the idiom has 
been admirably caught and rendered. Here, 








for instance, is a passage which is both poetic 
and racy of the soil : 
** An’ the last time he iver come down on the 
beach was a dhrary wild day 
In the could heart o’ March, whin the win’ keeps 
a keen like a dog gone asthray, 
An’ the sun ’ill let on to be shinin’ wid no 
taste av heat in it yet, 
An’ the world seems swep’ empty an’ waitin’ 
for somethin’ it niver ’ill get.’’ 


Here, too, is a most graphic and natural 
description of a young soldier home on 
furlough : 


** The red-coats—I seen thim at Christmas, when 
*victions was down at Drumloe, 

Standin’ watchin’ the ould folk and childher 
putt out in the flurries o’ snow, 

And its thin they looked bitther an’ black as 
their — an’ steel, man for man, 

But—I’ll say that for Felix Magrath—find a 
plisinter lad if ye can. 

For he seemed somehow heartenin’ things up 
whin he stepped along sthraight as a dart, 

Maybe twirlin’ his bit av a stick to a tune like, 
that dacint an’ smart 

That ye’d feel, clumpin’ = his side, like a 
quare sort o’ raggety gawk. 

Thin to hare hin Seoeue ; ye might listen from 
mornin’ till night to his talk, 

He’d such stories av all he’d behild in thim 
lands where they fight wid the blacks, 

Where the quariousest things ye could think do 
be plinty as turf-sods in stacks. 

An’ he’d medals that set him remimb’rin’ wan 
day whin the guns let a roar 

From the ridge o’ the sandhills close by, where 
they’d come since the evenin’ before ; 

An’ its mountin’ they all were next minyit, an’ 
waitin’ the word o’ command, 

Wid his baste in a quiver to start, sthrainin’ 
hard on the reins in his hand, 

An’ thim other lads passin’ thim on to the front 
till their hearts were nigh broke, 

— an’ thramp, wid the bands playin’ 
march-tunes a-head thro’ the booms in the 
smoke ; 

Thin the bugle rang out—och, I’ve ne’er heard 
the like, yet wan aisy can tell 

They’d ha’ lep’ all the locked gates av Heaven to 
ride wid that music to Hell.’’ 


These quotationsshould beenough to prove 
to the discerning reader that Miss Barlow 
has a true literary gift. But a true 
poetic gift? That is another question. To 
say that verse is picturesque and spirited 
and impassioned is not quite the same thin 
as to say that it is high poetry. To hig 
poetry the author perhaps goes nearest in bits 
of description of nature—as, for instance, in 
this passage describing the moon rising— 

‘* O’er yonder black ridge o’ Knockreagh like the 
ghost av a little white sail, 

Wid niver a beam to her more than a ball o’ the 

thistle-downd, 

Till she’d drink ivery dhrop o’ the light from the 

breadths o’ the air around, 

An’ shine like a bubble o’ silver that swells an’ 

swells, an’ thin 

Floats off thro’ the thick o’ the stars.” 

On the whole, however, I cannot, with all 
admiration, help feeling this verse to be too 
clever for poetry. The admiration is, some- 
how, challenged— 

The question of course arises how far 
these studies may be accepted as an authen- 
tic portrayal of Irish peasant character. 
And this is rather a difficult question to 
answer satisfactorily, for the Irish character 
is very complex. The peasantry of Lever 
are true and the peasantry of Carleton are 
true. The peasantry of Miss Barlow are, I 
think, true also in a certain potential sense. 
At present they do not exist. The Irish 
peasant who, to quote the title of the second 





—-- 


of her tales, feels himself ‘‘ walled out” by 
the shadow of a great uncertainty from the 
hope of a future life which shall right the 
wrongs of this, and who despises parson 
and priest alike : 

** Wan for the Union, an’ wan for the Laygue, an’ 

both as bitther as sut,’’ 

is a purely subjective imagination. Nor 
have the united influences of an educational 
system from which the priest is banished, 
and a political movement in which he is a 
great deal tco prominent, as yet produced a 
peasant who, on the eve of being hanged, 
is capable of stigmatising as ‘“ blatherum- 
skyte”’ the proffered consolations of religion. 
But no one can say that these developments 
may not be in store for us yet; and if Ire- 
land ever does become infected by the 
sceptical mal de siecle, it seems highly 
probable that the disease will take just the 
form which Miss Barlow has conceived. The 
Irish peasant will be anything rather than 
materialised. He will never say, ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” He 
may be fierce and bitter, he may be sad 
and wistful—this book shows him to us in 
both moods—but he will never be reconciled 
to make the best of the one world he knows. 
Rather will he try (but he will try in vain) 
to persuade himself of the pathetic futility 
of all mundane effort, since 

. . . ** the ind o’ the ind, whatso’er may befall, 
Is nought else save a paice and a quiet, where ye’ll 

disremember it all.’’ 

I hope it will be long before Miss Barlow’s 
conceptions are realised. But in the mean- 
time they are certainly good material for 
literature, and she has known how to use 
them with powerful and touching effect. 
Her book is an utterance of great distinct- 
ness and intellectual strength—it is one 
which might easily turn out to be the pre- 
cursor of some really memorable achieve- 
ment in English literature ; though I cannot 
help thinking that, if that achievement ever 
does come to pass, it will take shape in prose. 

. W. Rowxzston, 








NEW NOVELS. 

Corinthia Marazion. By the late Cecil 
Griffith (Mrs. 8. Beckett), In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Wrong that was Done. By F. W. Robin- 
son. In3vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A New Saint's Tragedy. By Thomas A, 
Pinkerton. In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 
A North-Country Comedy. By M. Betham- 

Edwards. (Henry.) 


The Flight of the Shadow. By George 


MacDonald. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
The Story of Chris. By Rowland Grey. 
(Methuen.) 


Tracked to Doom. The Story of a Mystery 
and its Unravelling. By Dick Donovan. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Mystery of a Cornish Moor. By a New 
Author. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Ir is difficult to define a great novel; but, 
speaking generally, it may be said that 
every great novelist is instinctively re- 
cognised as great mainly in virtue of a 
certain newness in his way of seeing and 
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representing life. Such books as Vanity ‘the books of Mr. F. W. Robinson. They 


Fair, Jane Eyre, and Adam Bede made their 
mark, not merely by general intellectual or 
imaginative power, but by enabling the 
men and women who first read them to see 
the familiar world made interesting with 
that kind of interest which belongs to the 
simplest object beheld for the first time from 
a fresh standpoint. In 1892 no one, perhaps, 
is likely to call Corinthia Marazion a great 
book, because it lacks just this arresting 
freshness of vision; but had it been pro- 
duced in 1852 it is possible that a dozen 
critics might have been found courageous 
enough so to describe it, for it has most of 
the qualities of method and manner which 
were soon to be recognised as notes of great- 
ness in the pages of George Eliot. Writing 
now, one is compelled to call it a derivative 
book—not imitative, be it remarked, for 
George Eliot is not an imitable writer, but 
derivative only—the work of an author 
having a natural sympathy with, and 
aptitude for, a presentation of life very 
similar to that given in the novels of her 
great predecessor. To both novelists the 
life of action and of passion is supremely 
interesting when regarded as the combined 
play of character, conviction, and emotion ; 
its triumphs are won when these elements 
co-operate in harmonious achievement ; its 
catastrophes occur when one of them is 
either wanting or unduly dominant, and life 
thus becomes one-sided, warped, diseased. 
In Corinthia herself, in Ralph Hildersleigh, 
who is in every other way so different from 
her, and in Mrs. Cooper, who is different 
from both, and whose place in the story is 
altogether subordinate, the wholesome sym- 
metry of nature is never disturbed; and, 
therefore, though they all know sorrow and 
perplexity, they remain free from that 
‘confusion worse than death” which 
clouded even the gentle, loyal spirit of 
Martin Heatley. His life is half spoiled 
by his being compelled to submit himself to 
a ereed which, as he holds it, cramps his 
best instincts ; just as Norton Lockyer’s life 
is disintegrated and ruined by a half- 
conformity to principles of conduct to which 
his insensitive moral nature makes no vital 
response. Still, though the interest of 
Corinthia Marazion is largely psychological— 
in the true sense of a terribly-misused word 
—the book is rich in the more popular 
interest conferred by quick movement of 
incident and impressive emotional situation. 
The narrative is shapely, the grouping has 
real dramatic effectiveness of the best kind, 
and the style has purity with strength, 
opulence with restraint. The word “late” 
upon the title-page is a sad one, for it 
means that we have lost a novelist who, if 
not one of the great, possessed very remark- 
able imaginative and literary power. 


It is easy to express unreserved praise or 
unmitigated censure; and therefore the 
critic likes to discriminate, because dis- 
crimination enables him to show his paces. 
Sometimes, however, such is the incon- 
sistency of human nature, he chafes against 
the ‘‘ but,” the “ yet,” the “ novetibilen,” 
and all the other terms of reserve, and 
longs to have his fling of eulogy or con- 
demnation. This unreasonable feeling is 
one which is often induced by a perusal of 








|are in many ways so strong, so clever, so 


interesting, that a reviewer who wants to 
let himself go is likely to regard their 
manifest defects almost in the light of a 
personal grievance. Here, for example, is 
The Wrong that was Done, a novel of real 
and great ability, which is, nevertheless, 
nearly as provoking as it isable. It has 
good things in plenty—not commonplace 
good things, but passages of arresting 
power and interest; and yet, as a whole, 
it must be called an unsatisfactory book. 
It is, in the first place, far too long, or, to 
be more precise, it proceeds at much 
too slow a pace. Miranda Dubberley, in 
one of her conversations with Deborah 
Reisdale, remarks that in novels ‘the 
characters talk too much ;” and the criticism 
is one to which Mr. Robinson’s characters 
are certainly obnoxious. Their talk is in 
excess, not because of the mere space which 
it occupies, but because much of it has no 
vital significance ; it leads to nothing, and 
is irritating because it is a promise of 
character developments which is never ful- 
filled. The conversation of the Dubberleys 
suggests that all kinds of mysteries are 
ahead; but there are no mysteries at all, 
except a couple of clandestine marriages, 
one of which has little influence on the 
course of the story, and the other none at 
all. Even the construction of the book is 
obviously faulty. Mr. Dubberley’s hatred 
of Martin Reisdale and the reappearance of 
Sinclair—whose deata seems as well estab- 
lished as any fact can be—are altogether 
unexplained, and these things are by no 
means solitary instances of imperfect dove- 
tailing. The leading idea of the story, the 
love of a girl for a man whom she at first 
supposes to be her father, and afterwards 
believes to be her real father’s murderer, is, 
perhaps, a little far-fetched, but it is de- 
veloped with great cleverness and ingenuity ; 
and if Mr. Robinson had been more sparing 
and more careful in his use of subsidiary 
material, his book might have achieved a 
success which, somehow, it just misses. 

A New Saint's Tragedy has plenty of in- 
tellectual cleverness and literary skill, and 
is no unworthy successor to that capital 
novel, John Newbold’s Ordeal. Still, in spite 
of the title, the —-> on the whole, more 
interesting as a comedy than as a tragedy. 
True, there is real power in the stor i 
Agatha Penolver’s disillusionment and its 
consequences ; but it is difficult to feel “ in 
one’s bones” that such a girl as she could 
have been kept so long in a fool’s paradise 
— if, indeed, the word “ paradise ” be appro- 
priate to a situation from which she was 
unfeignedly glad to be released. That she 
might not have seen the true character and 
aims of her suitor and her relations as 
clearly as they are seen by the reader is, of 
course, probable enough; but that Mr. Pin- 
kerton makes her total blindness credible 
by the imagination cannot be affirmed. If, 
however, we allow what children call 
‘“* make-believe,” Agatha is really fine, 
though she is less interesting, because less 
easily realisable than the majority of the 
minor personages. That unclerical cleric, 
the elder Mr. Swordgrass, is an admirable 
high-comedy character ; and the loyal Jerry 


Galindo, with his masterly and well-timed 
indiscretions, would serve to make the for- 
tune of a much poorer book than Mr. 
Pinkerton’s able and entertaining story. 


Miss Betham-Edwards, though a writer 
of very bright novels, is not among the 
number of professional humorists; and it 
is not improbable that she has found the 
writing of a book for a “Library of Wit 
and Humour” an arduous, not to say 
depressing, task. The recent controversy 
between Mr. Andrew Lang and a crowd of 
other critics concerning the merits of Mr. 
Barry Pain as a funny man has served to 
remind the world of the too often forgotten 
fact that the laughable, like the beautiful, 
is a matter of taste, and that no joke is 
. enough to convulse an entire audience. 

, therefore, make no claim whatever to 
speak ex cathedra when I say that A North- 
Country Comedy is not amusing, because I 
simply mean that it does not amuse me ; 
and I see the full force of the unanswerable 
reply, that the defect may be in the reader, 
not in the book. The assemblage in the 
Cumberland country village of the odd 
claimants to the property of the late Mr. de 
Roberts is the motive of a farce, and the 
humour of the treatment strikes me as being 
both farcical and thin. This verdict must, 
however, be regarded as the lapse of an old- 
fashioned critic into that ‘‘ new criticism ” 
which we have been told is nothing but 
autobiography. 

Dr. George MacDonald’s matter and 
manner are too well known to need descrip- 
tion ; and the qualities of spiritual insight 
and literary beauty which his books have in 
common are more important and interesting 
than the accidents of construction which 
differentiate them each from each. The Flight 
of the Shadow is full of noble and beautiful 

assages, as, indeed, it could hardly fail to 

e; and the mere story is one which will 
keep the reader’s curiosity alive, though 
when he reaches the solution of the mystery 
of Edward Whichcote’s life he will probably 
think it a little too far-fetched and incredible 
even for the pages of romance. Dr. Mac- 
Donald is a poet, and therefore he is skilled 
in the combination of what is called the 
commonplace with what is called the mar- 
vellous; but, in this respect, Zhe Flight of the 
Shadow is hardly one of his happiest efforts. 
Otherwise, it is not unworthy of the author 
of Alec Forbes and Robert Falconer, and 
there are few readers*who do not know 
what this means. 


It is not often that the somewhat weary 
reviewer of fiction has the pleasure of 
praising so bright, pleasant, and in every way 
attractive a one-volume novel as Zhe Story 
of Chris. There are in its pages such a 
flow of life, and such an entire absence of 
stress and effort, that one fancies it must 
have been produced under conditions not 
less favourable to victorious effort than 
those which attended the production of 
Christabel Barset’s own novel, ‘“‘ The Sweet 
o’ the Year.” The gal journalist, whose 
single romance is robbed by fate of its 
ordinary fulfilment, is one of the freshest 
and most charming of recent heroines ; and 
among many other things for which she is 








to be thanked Rowland Grey deserves 
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the gratitude of all sensible readers for 
doing what in her lies to dispose of the 
sentimental fiction that if a woman cannot 

the man she loves, her life must 
either end or be spoiled. Zhe Story of Chris 
is made delightful by humour which is 
always genial and spontaneous, by pathos 
which is never strained or mawkish, by 
lightness of touch and unfailing grace of 
execution, and by character portraiture 
which testifies conclusively to the author’s 
power of quick observation and life-like 
creation. If Rowland Grey’s previous stories 
have been equal to her latest effort they are 
books well worth reading; and one reader, 
at any rate, will endeavour to procure 
them, on the chance of finding something as 
perfect as the description of Chris’s walk 
among the cowslips in the chapter entitled 
‘The Promise of May.” 


Tracked to Doom is not a very satisfying 
book. In a detective story one yearns for, 
expects, and, indeed, demands, a detective of 
superhuman astuteness, to whom a brass 
button or a spot of grease will reveal a long 
sequence of cunningly devised crime, the 
narrative of which will fill at least a 
hundred pages. Mr. Dick Donovan evi- 
dently considers Calvin Sugg an extremely 
clever fellow, and Calvin Sugg evidently 
agrees with him ; but more impartial judges 
will be inclined to regard him as a poor 
thing, who would have done very little to 
earn his fee had he not been helped by the 
luck that never deserts the on. st of his 
tribe who figure in fiction. Still, there are 
people to whom any story with a sufficiently 

ense mystery is a thing to be cherished—if 
only for the few hours during which it keeps 
them out of bed; and there is no reason 
why Tracked to Doom should not serve their 
sm as well as any other book of its 
ind. 


The Mystery of a Cornish Moor is another 
story of the curiosity-exciting and time-kill- 
ing order. Most of the incidents are of the 
good old-fashioned melodramatic kind, but 
they are run together in a by no means un- 
skilful fashion; and there is a certain 
gruesome originality in the scene where 
the passionate Nita administers poison to 
her wicked old grandfather, and remarks 
that while she is waiting for him to die she 
will talk to him—which she does with great 
plainness of speech. The “new author” 
proves himself quite equal to the production 
of a shilling shocker which is neither better 
= _ an the average specimen of its 

nd. 


James AsHnorort NosLeE. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Primer on Browning. By F. Mary Wilson. 
(Macmillans.) Miss Wilson has undertaken a 
very serious and difficult task for her first essay 
as an author, if, indeed, it be her first. It is 
no less than to write a short account, or rather 
extract the argument, of all Robert Browning’s 
voluminous , and to preface them with an 
account of the author, his life, philosophy, 
religion, and power as a It is called a 
x: er”—it might wi ual accuracy have 
been called a ‘‘ Précis ”—and it is composed in 
& workmanlike manner of three parts: lite 

life, ¢ istics, and introductions to the 
poems. If any poet ever needed guch intro- 





ductions, it is, perhaps, Browning. A hint or 
clue to the thought of such poemsas ‘‘ James Lee,” 
for instance, will save many persons a great deal 
of trouble. Whether Miss Wilson’s account 
of “Sordello” will tend greatly to eluci- 
date it may be questioned ; but at least she has 
not been discouraged by any difficulties in the 
text, but has gone bravely through the waters, 
whatever their depth, and has emerged smiling 
if rather drowned. Her introduction to several 
other of the longer poems, as, for instance, 
‘Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,”’ or the longest 
of all, the ‘‘ Ring and the Book,” will oleae 
useful to students, perhaps, than to those who 
do not care to take the trouble to read the 
poems themselves. We fear there is no royal 
road to Browning, but still Miss Wilson has not 
laboured in vain. Such a careful piece of work 
is sure of its reward in one way or another, even 
if that reward be principally the strengthening 
and maturing of the writer’s own intellectual 
and literary powers, which are evidently above 
the average. 


Tales and Legends of National Origin, or | be 


Widely Current in England from Early Times. 
With Critical Introductions by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. (Sonnenschein.) This handsomely 
printed volume of “ ballads made easy ” is in- 
tended to serve a purpose like to that of Lamb’s 
Tales. The editor has been at considerable 
pains to give prose versions, for the use of those 
who dread a quaint phrase or lack sufficient 
literary enthusiasm to find pleasure in their 
Percy. He has added slight prefatory notes 
to each version, and has thrown in an introduc- 
tion of some fifteen pages on matters both 
obvious and debatable. We earnestly hope 
that it may be the means of introducing the 
young and benighted to the old stories. Mr. 
Hazlitt, we fear, stands in the way of this 
consummation ; for, like Hotspur, he finds his 
teeth set on edge by ‘‘ nothing so much as the 
mincing poetry ” of the old ballads. 


‘*TIn their metrical dress,’’ he says, ‘‘ the uncouth 
orthography and the redundant doggerel are apt 
at once to mystify and repel; and stories, which 
might as well have been allowed to remain in 
MS. or in black letter, when the spelling and 
style are equally archaic, are susceptible by faith- 
ful and judicious handling of yielding to the 
lovers of the ballad and the folk-tale a store at 
once of entertainment and instruction ”’ (p. xiii). 


It may be doubted whether his pages show this 
‘judicial handling.” It must, indeed, be no 
small task to make Robin Hood feel comfort- 
able in a frock-coat. What said the nut- 
brown maid to her swain ? 


**O Lord, what is thys worldys blysse, 

That changeth as the mone ! 

My somers day in lusty May 
Is derked before the none. 

I here you say Farewell: Nay, nay, 
We depart nat so sone. 

Why say ye so? wheder wyll ye go? 
Alas! what have ye done ? 

All my welfare to sorrowe and care 
Sholde chaunge, yf ye were gone; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.’’ 

What saith Mr. Hazlitt to his reader ? 


‘*O Lord! what availeth the happiness of the 
world? The glory of a summer’s day is quenched 
before noon. I hear thee say farewell. Nay, 
nay; we are not so soon to depart. Whither wilt 
thou go? What hast thou done? All my cheer 
would turn to sorrow wert thou once away. For 
of all men I love only thee !”’ 

Verily, the glory of a summer’s day is 
quenched! Paraphrase has been called an un- 
holy use of ink and paper: it is certainly so 
when ballads are the victims. Had Mr. Haz- 
litt withheld his sneer at the old forms, we 
should have been content to say that he had a 
well-meaning, though mistaken, notion about 
literary duty, He may, like the fantastical 





Spaniard, have ‘‘ the subject newly writ o’er; ” 
but men will not yet choose to forget their 
heritage of music and vigour from the times 
‘‘when the world was very guilty” of the 
meking of ballads. 


Selected Essays of Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated by Ernest Belfort Bax. (Bell.) Mr. 
Bax, while selecting from Schopenhauer’s 
‘* Parerga and Paralipomena”’ the essays con- 
tained in this volume, has obviously kept in 
view to a greater extent than is to be observed 
in some other recently published volumes of 
selections from the same work the illustration 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. The attention 
at present directed. towards this philosophy 
owes its origin not merely to Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism being in accord with the spirit of the 
time, but also to the theory of the Irrational 
Will ever rushing into life, and the consequent 
struggle to live, agreeing with certain forms of 
scientific thought which are prominently before 
the public mind, and with the sceptical 
tendency which results therefrom. This may 
seen from the following quotation from 
Schopenhauer, as translated by Mr. Bax : 


‘*The unhappy constitution of a world in which 
living beings subsist by mutually devouring each 
other, the consequent dread and distress of all 
that has life, the multitude and colossal magnitude 
of evil, the variety and inevitability of grief often 
attaining to horror, the burden of life itself hurry- 
ing forward to the bitterness of death cannot 
honestly be reconciled with its being the work of 
a united All-Goodness, All-Wisdom, and All- 
Power.”’ 

The volume includes the celebrated essay ‘‘ On 
Women,” that ‘‘under-sized, narrow-shouldered, 
broad-hipped, and short-legged sex,” which 
‘‘only the male intellect befogged through the 


sexual impulse could call fair.” Mr. Bax’s 
biographical introduction tells in of the 
occasion when Schopenhauer may be regarded 


as giving some practical illustration of his 
misogynism on his unfortunate fellow-lodger, 
the seamstress, Louise Marquet. According 
to Mr. Bax, Schopenhauer “seized her by the 
waist, and violently flung her out, at the same 
time using an expression more energetic than 
parliamentary.” But, as may be seen from Dr. 
Gwinner’s biography, Schopenhauer, in his 
answer addressed to the court before which the 
case was heard, admitted the use of the ‘‘ unpar- 
liamentary ” expression, but denied altogether 
the violent “‘ flinging out.” Mr. Bax’s selection 
is designed not only for the philosophical 


student, but also for the general reader. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the ‘‘ general 
reader” will not find some parts of the k a 


little ‘stiff.’ Mr. Bax, it may be added, 
would have done well to exercise greater care 
in revising the press, especially in the quotations. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrimage. Epitomised 
by William Calder. (Blackwoods.) Despite 
the hope expressed by Mr. Calder, that by 
means of his “epitome” readers ‘‘ may be led 
of their own accord to go to the Poet of the 
Dawn, the Well of English undefiled,” &c., &c., 
we can view his work in no other light than as 
a bad piece of book-making. Chaucer’s stories 
retold in auctioneer’s English seem to us very 
unlikely to appeal ‘‘to young folks and 
ordinary readers”; and of all the so-called 
attempts to popularize the great poet with 
which we are acquainted Mr. Calder’s is by 
far the worst. 

*¢ Well cowde he stelen corn and tollen thries, 

And yet he hadde a thombe of gold pardé :”” 

wrote Chaucer, and it is thus that these two 
lines are paraph 
‘‘ He was a man who had evidently made money 
by his trade—not always, it was said, by perfectly 
honest means, but as was the habit of many 
other millers of his day by taking far more than his 
rightful share of the corn which was given him by 
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his neighbours to grind. And yet he ought to 
have been above falling into such practices, for he 
was an excellent workman, and his fair earnings 
would have amply satisfied one of less rapacious 
desires.”’ 

Surely never before was a great poet so cruelly 
epitomised, paraphrased, explained, and trans- 
lated! So far as any popularisation of the 
Canterbury Tales is needed, the need has already 
been very fairly supplied by Mr. Saunders’s 
little book, reprinted two years ago, of whose 
existence Mr. Calder seems uneasily aware 
by the strange title—An Epitome of a Pilgrim- 
age !—which he has adopted for his own work. 
But the mere production of such books is in a 
manner harmful, as tending to keep alive the 
superstition as to the difficulty of Chaucer’s 
language. When, as in the present case, they 
are badly done, they have no excuse for 
existing. 

Strange Adventures of some very Old Friends. 
By Dorothy 8. Sinclair. (Biggs.) The capital 
illustrations, by T. M. Bowles, are sufficient 
by themselves to make these fairy tales—which 
are well enough told—popular with children. 
We like especially the weird and beautiful 
creature which, in defiance of all natural laws, 
unites a lovely woman with a peacock’s tail by 
means of a lion’s body. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs, LONGMANS will issue before the end 
of March a posthumous volume of poems by 
the late Earl of Lytton, entitled Marah. None 
of these poems have hitherto been published, 
and they include the verses upon which Lord 
Lytton was engaged on the very day of his 
death. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is now re- 
casting his letters to the Daily Graphic for 
publication in book form. He will add 
additional passages throughout, and write a 
new preface and a new final chapter. The 
volume will contain a portrait, numerous full- 
page illustrations, and a map of the route. 
Messrs. Sampson Low hope to be able to 
publish it, under the title of Z'ravel, Sport, and 
Politics in South Africa, early in April. 

Messrs. KecGan Pavut, Trencu & Co. will 
publish immediately Lord Connemara’s Tours in 
fndia, 1886-1890, by Mr. J. D. Rees, of the 
Madras Civil Service, author of ‘‘ The Duke of 
Clarence in Southern India.” 


Messrs. WILLIAM BLAackwoop & Sons have 
in the press a volume of Essays, by Mr. J..W. 
Cross, the editor of George Eliot’s Life; and 
also a Narrative of Personal Experiences in 
Ireland under the Land League, by the late 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 


THE new firm of Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane will publish, as one of their first volumes, 
a collection of poems on pictures, entitled Sivht 
and Song, by Michael Field. The edition is 
limited to four hundred copies. 


BesipEs the Historical Essays recently 
issued, Prof. E. A. Freeman also has in the 
press a new volume of Miscellaneous Essays, 
to be published by Messrs. Macmillans. 


In addition to those previously announced, 
arrangements have been made by Sir W. W. 
Hunter for the following new volumes in the 
series of ‘‘ Rulers of India”: Albuquerque : and 
the Portuguese in India, by Mr. H. Morse 
Stephen ; Lord Clive: and the Establishment of 
the English in India, by Colonel Malieson; 
Lord Wellesley, by Major Ross of Bladensburg ; 
and Lord Lawrence, by Sir C. W. Aitchison, 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 


Pror. Davip Masson, the editor of Milton 
and of De Quincey, has written a volume of 





Edinburgh Sketches and Memories, which will ! 





be published during the spring season by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black. 

THe same firm also announce the following 
novels: Calmer’s Caves: or, The Quality of 
Mercy, by Mr. Richard Dowling ; Born in Exile, 
by Mr. George Gissing ; 7'he Story of a Struggle: 
A Tale of the Grampians, by Elizabeth Gilkison; 
Under Two Skies, by Mr. C. W. Hornung ; Under 
Other Conditions, by the Rev. W. 8S. Lach- 
Szyrma; and A Philosopher's Window, by Lady 
Lindsay. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has in preparation a series 
of the Lives of ‘Great Educators.” The 
following volumes are so far contemplated :— 
Loyola: or, the Educational System of the 
Jesuits, by the Rev. Thomas Hughes ; «Aristotle : 
or, The Ancient Educational Ideals, by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson ; Alcwin : or, The Rise of the 
Christian Schools, by Prof. Andrew F. West; 
Abelard: or, The Origin and early History of 
Universities, by Prof. Jules Gabriel Compayre, 
of Toulouse; Pestalozzi: or, The Friend and 
Student of Children, by Mr. J. G. Fitch; 
Froebel, by Mr. J. Courthope Bowen; Horace 
Mann: or, Public Education in the United 
States; also volumes on Rousseau : or, Educa- 
tion according to Nature; Herbart: or, Modern 
German Education; and Thomas Arnold: or, 
The English Education of To-day. The first two 
are nearly ready, and will be issued shortly. 


Ow Thursday next, March 18, will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and New 
York, a novel written in collaboration by Miss 
Blanche Willis Howard and Mr. William 
Sharp. The story will be issued here, in one 
volume, by Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., 
under the title A Fellowe and His Wife, 
suggested by the line in “Othello.” A novel 
feature in this literary partnership is the 
responsibility, from first to last, of Miss 
Howard for the hero, and of her collaborator 
for the heroine. The story, the two back- 
grounds of which are laid in Rome and in the 
north of Prussia, is told wholly in letters— 
letters, moreover, from the hero and heroine, 


originals. There will be two editions, one with 
the plates coloured by hand, the other with the 
plates uncoloured. 


Messrs. Nispet & Co. have in the press a 
volume to be called A Modern Disciple. The 
author is the Rev. Arthur Jenkinson, minister 
of Innellan, Argyllshire. The book discusses 
the subject of Christian ideals and beliefs in 
relation to modern thought and experience. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. have 
arranged with Mr. G. H. F. Nye to publish a 
popular historical account of the Church of 
England, under the title of The Church and 
Her Story. The book will be illustrated. 


THE title of Mrs. Spender’s new novel, to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Hutchinson, is 
A Waking. Itis a study of a girl struggling 
upwards, through times of stress and darkness, 
to work out her own and her husband’s 
salvation. 


Mr. Ex.ior Stock announces the following 
new volumes of verse for early publication :— 
The House of Omri, by Stanley Weall, author 
of “Sturm and Drang” ; Poems, by M. C. and 
A. E. Gillington ; and The Temple of Man, by 
Thomas Folliott. 





Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will add 
to their ‘‘ Young Collector” series—Book Col- 
lecting, by Mr. J. H. Slater ; and Postage Stamps, 
by Mr. W. T. Ogilvie. 


A FIFTH edition of Dr. Jessopp’s collection 
of essays, The Coming of the Friars, will be 
published immediately, together with a cheap 
edition of Arcady. Both books will exemplify 
a new departure in binding. 


Tue first large edition issued this week by 
Messrs. Cassell of the one volume edition of 
Mr. Barrie’s Little Minister was more than 
subscribed for by the trade in advance of pub- 
lication. A second edition is now at press, and 
will be ready in a few days. 

Messrs. Warp & Lock have just re-issued 
The White House by the Sea, Miss Betham- 





who, it may be added, are also husband and Edwards’s first venture in fiction, which, simple 


wife. 

Mr. Epwarp Arnotp will publish im- 
mediately A Book about the Garden and the 
Gardener, by the Dean of Rochester, author of 
‘* A Book about Roses,” of which eleven editions 
have been sold. The new volume will contain 
a number of miscellaneous papers, and will 
include *‘The Six of Spades,” which was 
formerly published separately, but has been 
out of print for many years. A steel engrav- 
ing of ‘‘ Love among the Tea Roses,” by Leech 
will form the frontispiece. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD has also in the press a 
new edition of A Little Tour in Ireland, the illus- 
trations of which are admitted to contain 
some of Leech’s best work, the letterpress being 
from the pen of ‘‘ Oxonian,” who was no other 
than the present Dean of Rochester. All the 
original wood-blocks and the well-known steel- 
plate entitled ‘‘The Claddagh” were given by 
Leech to his friend Reynolds Hole, and will be 
used in the new edition, now about to be 
published after an interval of more than thirty 
years. In order to do due justice to the illus- 
trations, Mr. Arnold will issue one hundred 
copies on large paper, with frontispiece 
coloured by hand after Leech’s own water- 


as itis, has in one edition after another survived 
a generation. 


THE March number of Literary Opinion, con- 
taining a full-page portrait of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, completes the first volume of the 
present series. The April number, which in- 
augurates a new series, will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. Mr. A. Patchett 
Martin continues as editor. 


THE Richard Jefferies memorial will be in- 
augurated in Salisbury Cathedral on Wednes- 
day next, March 9, when the Bishop of Salisbury 
will open the proceedings, and the Dean will 
deliver an address on the Life and Character of 
Mr. Jefferies. The memorial—a bust—is by 
Miss Thomas, who executed the bust of Fielding 
for the Shire-hall, Taunton. 


THE Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon writes : 


‘‘ The restoration of the chancel of the Collegiate 
Church of Stratford-on-Avon, where Shakspere 
lies, is complete, and was crowned yesterday by a 
reopening service, at which a sermon was preached 
by the Dean of Lincoln. The chancel has been 
closed for two years, during which the following 
restorations have taken place:—The walls have 
'been scraped and the disfiguring whitewash 
|removed; the tomb of the founder, Thomas 





colour sketch, in addition to the ordinary | Balsall, who died exactly 400 years ago, has been 


edition. 

Mr. Joun GRANT, of Edinburgh, has in the 
press a new edition of 7he Costume of the Clans, 
the folio volume by the Brothers Stuart, who 
posed in society some fifty years ago as grandsons 
of the Young Pretender. The text—to which 
has been added biographies of the authors— 
has been carefully revised, while the thirty- 
seven full page plates are facsimiles of the 


| repaired ; thealtarslabofSt. Thomas of Canterbury's 


| chapel, which had been buried since the Reforma- 
| tion, has been recovered and restored to use as the 
high altar; the pavement has been relaid; the 
panelling behind the stalls, of which faint traces 
remained, has been renewed; and the windows 
have all been filled with stained glass, the old 
glass having, as Wheler’s History tells us, been 
removed in 1791. Our work has been subjected 
to severe criticism, which we have been contented 
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to meet by saying that it was under the charge of 
Messrs. Bodley & Garner.”’ 


The Newspaper Press Directory for 1892 states 
that there are now published in the United 
Kingdom 2255 newspapers, distributed as 
follows : — London, 461; Provinces, 1302; 
Wales, 95; Scotland, 206 ; Ireland, 167 ; Isles, 
24; of these there are—138 daily papers 
published in England, 6 in Wales, 20 in 
Scotland, 19 in Ireland, 2 in the minor British 
Isles. The magazines number 1901, of which 
more than 473 are of a decidedly religious 
character. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


At a Congregation held at Cambridge last 
week, two graces were rejected by the Senate: 
(1) proposing the appointment of two 
lecturers in agricultural science and a director 
of agricultural studies, by a majority of 
103 votes to 91; and (2) proposing a syndi- 
cate to consider a memorial suggesting a 
substitute for Greek in science degrees, by a 
majority of 154 votes to 105. 


Str FREDERICK PoLtock, Corpus professor 
of jurisprudence at Oxford, will deliver a 
public lecture on Saturday next, March 12, 
upon “ Anglo-Saxon Law.” 


THE Rev. G. F. Browne, who has now taken 
up his residence in London as Canon of St. Paul’s, 
proposes to deliver one more course of lectures 
at Cambridge next term, as Disney professor of 
archaeology. He will then deal specially with 
recent discoveries of early English art-work, 
and with the sculptured stones, metal-work, 
Ogam and other inscriptions of Ireland, and 
also give a summary of the five courses he has 
delivered since his appointment in 1888. The 
lectures will, as usual, be illustrated with out- 
line rubbings and photographs. 


Mr. Henry BAtrour, of Trinity College, 
has been appointed curator of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford for a term of six years, his 
stipend of £200 a year being paid from the 
university chest. 


THE trustees of the Aubrey Moore memorial 
fund have allotted £25 to the Rev. H. A. Red- 
path—who is continuing the Concordance of 
the Septuagint begun by the late Dr. Hatch— 
in order to enable him to visit Italy and collate 
the MS. of the Psalterium Graeco-Latinum 
Veronense. 


THE Cambridge meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society will be held in Trinity College, on 
Monday next, March 7, at 8.30 p.m. The 
following is the subject of the symposium, in 
which Prof. H. Sidgwick, and Messrs. J. H. 
Muirhead, G. F. Stout, and S. Alexander have 
promised to take part, ‘‘Is the Distinction 
between ‘‘s and ought ultimate and irreducible ?” 


At the meeting of the Ancient History 
Society at Oxford last week, Mr. F. Haverfield 
—who is now in residence at Christ Church— 
read a paper on recent excavations at Chester, 
illustrated with magic-lantern slides; and he 
will repeat the lecture at a public meeting next 
Monday. 


At the annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of University College, London, held last 
week, Mr. J. Eric Erichsen, and the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild were re-elected, the former 
as president, and the latter as treasurer, and 
Lord Reay was elected vice-president. Mr. 
Ashburner, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Henry 
Cunynghame, and Profs. Foxwell, Ramsay, 
Schifer, and Roger Smith were elected members 
of council. The following were elected fellows 
of the college :—G. T. Bennett, H. J. Cohen, 
Philippa Fawcett, Percy Flemming, Raymond 
Johnson, W. E. Long, W. P. May, and E. H. 
Thane. The following were admitted life 








governors of the college :—James Bonar, B. L. 
Cohen, Sir Gerald Graham, Lord Kelvin, Prof. 
W. P. Ker, J. F. Rotton, Sir David Salomons, 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Joseph H. Swann, and 
Prof. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt. 


Art the half-yearly meeting of the Court of 
Governors of Owens College, held at Manchester 
on Tuesday, the Duke of Devonshire was 
elected president, in succession to his father ; 
Dr. J. Dreschfeld was appointed to the chair of 
medicine, vacant by the resignation of Dr. J. 
E. Morgan ; the title of emeritus professor was 
given to Mr. W. C. Williamson and Dr. J. E. 
Morgan ; and it was resolved that the age for 
the admission of students to the college should 
be raised from fifteen to sixteen years. 


THE annual address to the students of the 
London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching will be delivered at the Mansion 
House by Canon Browne, Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, on Saturday, March 
19, at 3p.m. Canon Browne has selected as 
the title of his address, ‘‘ The Future of Univer- 
sity Extensionin London.” The chair will be 
taken by the Lord Mayor. 


Lapy LytretTon has been elected lady 
visitor at Queen’s College, Harley Street. 


THE Rev. C. Merk has been appointed to 
professor of German at the Royal Academy of 
Music, in succession to the late Dr. Weil. 


THE professors of the University of Breslau 
have sent a petition to the Prussian Diet praying 
it to reject the Primary Education Bill. The 
petition is signed by fifty-three professors, 
representing all the faculties. A petition to 
the same effect has also been presented by the 
professors of Halle. 


Art the conclusion of the closing lecture of 
Prof. Max Miiller’s fourth and last course of 
Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, Principal Caird 
made the following remarks: 


‘* Before we part with our first Gifford lecturer— 
first in time, and, as I have no doubt time will 
show, first in ability and learning—I think it will 
be the feeling of all who hear me that we should 
offer him our cordial thanks for the instruction 
and enjoyment with which for four successive 
years his lectures have been listened to. For my 
own part I regret that, owing to the pressure of 
official and other engagements, I have so seldom 
been one of his auditors ; but the successive series 
of lectures have, with what to me seems almost 
marvellous rapidity, been given to the world, so 
that I have had the opportunity of becoming 

uainted with them in their printed form. In 
these lectures not a few of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
hearers and readers have found the distinguished 
lecturer retracing ground with which from their 
study of his writings they had long been 
conversant, and gathering up into a coherent and 
systematic form the results of his long labours in 
that ‘science of religions’’ of which, in this 
country at least, he may almost be said to be the 
creator. If I may be permitted to indulge in 
personal reminiscences, [ can recall the wonder 
and delight with which many long years ago I 
first read the Chips from a German Workshop, 
the new world of profound historic interest which 
it opened up to me, the avidity with which I 
absorbed the facts and ideas it brought before me, 
and the unblushing larceny with which in a course 
of lectures I had to deliver I appropriated and 
reproduced them. I must not trespass on your 
time further than to say that these lectures have 
been characterised by that combination of learning 
and research, with a rare faculty of exposition, 
and a singular lucidity, force, and brilliancy of 
expression, which pertain to all that proceeds from 
his fertile pen. They unite, if he will allow me to 
say so, that exhaustive profundity of matter 
which in almost every branch of knowledge is the 
characteristic of the country of his birth, with 
that clearness and simplicity of form which is the 
characteristic of the country of his adoption. I 
will only venture to add, as one other merit of the 








lectures, that he has been faithful to the conditions 





laid down by the founder, that his ultimate appeal 
should be not to authority but to fact and 
experience and to the response of the human 
conscience to what is true and good. And I am 
sure that the freedom which he has claimed for 
himself he will readily concede to his auditors. 
If any of us have not been able to accept all the 
conclusions he has reached, if they have not 
invariably seemed to us to be borne out by the facts 
he has adduced and the arguments he has based 
on them, he is, I believe, the last man to be 
offended by our taking up this attitude of intelli- 
gent criticism. On the contrary, he will, I am 
persuaded, regard it as one of the highest merits 
of a teacher that he stimulates thought and 
inquiry in other minds, and that, instead of 
blindly accepting his teaching, it should stir them 
up, in his case as in every other, to prove all things 
and hold fast to that which is good.”’ 








OBITUARY, 
MISS CLOUGH, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


WHEN we were told in the early morning of 
last Saturday that our Principal had passed 
away from this life, the feeling of sorrow that 
the head of our college was gone from us was 
mixed with the feeling of deeper sorrow, that 
we had lost a dear and revered friend. Miss 
Clough had been ailing for some time past— 
since the middle of the Michaelmas term— 
suffering from weakness of the heart, her 
physician said; while for the last three weeks 
she had stayed in her room. But, though this 
was so, we all looked forward to her recovery, 
and hoped that she would long continue to be 
our head, even if she were to hand over to 
others the duties and cares belonging to the 
everyday routine work of the college. But this 
was not to be. 

Anne Clough was born on January 20, 1820, 
one of four children, and the elder sister of 
Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet. Her father 
was James Butler Clough, of Plas Clough, in 
Denbighshire. Much of her early life was spent 
in America, at Charleston, and in Canada; but 
she returned to England and to her birthplace, 
Liverpool, when she was about twenty years 
old. From the first she showed extraordinary 
interest in young girls and their education. 
While still herself a girl, she began a day 
school in Liverpool; and when, in 1852, 
she went with her mother to live at Amble- 
side, she continued to keep a girls’ school. 
Here used to come the children of the 
village as well as the children of the gentlefolk 
living around to say their lessons to Miss 
Clough, and to learn never-to-be-forgotten 
lessons of perseverance, courage, and un- 
selfishness. She was much loved at Amble- 
side, and she herself in later years used 
often to tell us of her Westmoreland home 
and friends. In 1860 her mother died, 
and one year later, in Florence, her brother 
Arthur. After this Miss Clough gave up her 
school, and came to live in the South of Eng- 
land with her sister-in-law and her brother’s 
children. But she continued to work as 
ardently as ever for the cause of girls’ educa- 
tion. It was largely through her efforts that 
lectures were started for ladies in Manchester 
and Liverpool; and out of these arose the 
North of England Council, which first put the 
matter of women’s education on a sound foot- 
ing, and organised, with the help of a number 
of university men, courses of lectures for 
women in many towns. These succeeded so 
well as to show that the demand for a better 
organised education, whether for young women 
intending to be teachers, or for those who 
wished to devote time to study for its own 
sake, was real and strong. And so, in 1869, 
Cambridge University started its higher local 
examinations for women; and in 1871 Mr, 
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Henry Sidgwick and others invited Miss Clough 
to come to Cambridge and manage a house for 
five girl students who wished to attend univer- 
sity and college lectures. Out of this small 
house in Regent-street and from these five 
students have gradually grown up our college of 
140 students and our three halls—Clough Hall, 
Sidgwick Hall, and Old Hall, so called be- 
cause it was the first of the three. In friendly 
and healthy competition with Girton College, 
Newnham College year by year sends in its 
students for the various Cambridge examina- 
tions, carries off its full share of honours, and 
adds, we may be well assured, directly or in- 
directly to the usefulness and happiness of the 
lives of a multitude of English girls. 

How much of the success of our college is 
due to Miss Clough, none can know so well as 
those who have worked with her or under her. 
The risk of failure was great at first: much 
opposition, spoken or silent, had to be lived 
down. But her tact, her good judgment, her 
patience, her hopefulness were unfailing, and 
to these in large measure is due the success of 
the cause to which she devoted her life. In 
thinking of her character, the qualities which 
seem to stand out most prominently are her 
large mindedness, her silent devotion to duty, 
her entire unselfishness; but alongside of 
these, memories of other qualities throng 
forward—of her patience, her freedom from 
contempt or scorn of any, and perhaps not least 
her delightful sense of humour. 

In private life few women were more 
fascinating than Miss Clough; for she had 
travelled much, she had known all sorts and 
conditions of men, she had read all kinds of 
books. The interest she took in people (per- 
haps in women more than in men!) was 
something extraordinary : we used to say, not 
only did Miss Clough know all about each one 
of her students—she knew also all about their 
homes and friends, and she seemed never to 
forget anyone. If a student returned to Newn- 
ham after an absence of ten years, she was sure 
to be remembered and welcomed by Miss 
Clough as warmly as if she had only left Cam- 
bridge last year. In Cambridge Miss Clough 
will be much missed—in Newnham she has 
left a gap which cannot be filled; but her 
memory and her influence will long live among 
us, for she is one 
* Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude ; in scorn 

For miserable aims, that end with self ; 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 

stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 

To vaster issues.’’ 

J. L. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
ANNE CLOUGH—DIED FEBRUARY 27, 1892, 


Aut women, honour her! By the glad hours 
Ye owe her, by the joy, the ripened powers, 

By youth renewed, by all ye have laid by 
Through her for age, let not her memory die : 
She gave you to the Muses; grant it true 

Ye once were slaves, thus she enfranchised you. 


MICHAEL FIELb. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE second number of L’Art et L’Idée keeps 
very well up to a standard which is certainly 
higher than that of Le Livre Moderne, if only 
because of the greater variety of the subjects. 
The editor opens it with an interesting account 
of M. Auguste De La Herche, the Palissy (mutatis 
mutandis) of the day in France. This—as well 
as two other similar articles on M. Félix 
Vallotton, the ‘primitive ’’ wood engraver 





whose talent is certain remarkable, and on M. 
Alexandre — it seems, — in 
France a ‘‘ ist of tints,” and appears 
novel, but ve is only an old friend with a 
new name to those who know the history of 
the Sa school in England—is 
liberally illustrated with whole-page engravings, 
besides cuts in text. The articles themselves 
are interesting, the combination of modernity 
of expression and antiquity of feature in M. 
Vallotton’s work, for instance, being extremely 
noteworthy. Butthereare somehalf-dozen other 
papers, not one of which is without its interest, 
and the whole is a pleasing contrast to the 
commonplace pretences of the average illus- 
trated review. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Anprews, J. B. Contes ligures: traditions de la Rivitre. 


Paris: Leroux. 5 fr. 
De Amrcrs, E. Fra casaescuola. Milan: Treves. 5 fr. 
Goxcourt, Journal des. T. 6e et dernier. 1878—1884. 


tier. 3 fr. 50 c. 


Paris : 
Mis*re et remédes. Paris: 


Havssonvitir, le Comte d’. 
Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. : 
J -—) L. Klinger u. Shakespeare. Dresden: Pierson. 


2M. 

Kerrer, H. Heinrich Heine. Sein Leben, sein Charakter u. 
seine Werke. Kiln: Bachem. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Orprvarre, O. Du Pacifique 4 l’Atlantique par les Andes 
p“ruviennes et Amazone. Paris: Plon. 4 fr. 

Scuremer, Th, Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder, hrsg. u. 
erliutert. 9. Lfg. Leipzig: Engelmann. 20 M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Lamarressr, E. La Vie du Bouddha: suivie du Bouddhisme 
dans l’Indo-Chine. Paris: Carré. 4 fr. 
Rosy, Léon de. Le Taoisme. Paris: Leroux. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Vernes, Maurice. Du prétendu SS des Hébreux. 
rT. 0c. 


2e partie. Paris: Leroux. 7 
HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 
Autarp, F. A. La Société des Jacobins: recueil de docu- 


ments pour l’histoire du club des Jacobins 4 Paris. T. ITI. 
Paris: Imp. Jouaust. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 

Berosnaruey, A. Die Aufzeichnungen d. ri; en Raths- 
secretiirs Johann Schmiedt zu den J. 1558 — 1562. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 4 M. 40 Pf. 

Fromervaux, H. Etudes sur la lex dicta Francorum 
Chamavorum et sur les Francs du Pays d’Amor. Paris: 
Hachette. 5 fr. 

Hartmann, O. Der Antheil der Russenam Feldzug v. 1799 
in der Schweiz. Ziirich: Munk. 3 M. 50 Pf. 

Heret, le Général. Francais et Russes en Crimée. Paris : 
Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50c. . 

Hirscu, P. Die Prinzipien d. Sachbesitzerwerbes u.-Ver- 
lustes nach riimischem Recht. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 15 M. , ; , 

Ivstini1anus. De diocesi tiaca lex ab imp. Iustiniano 
anno 554 lata,ed. C. C. Zachariaea Lingenthal. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1 M. 20 Pf. . . : 

Jurien pe LA Gravibre, le Vice-amiral. La flottille de 
l’Euphrate: étude de ecogral hie moderne et de stratégie 
antique. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 3fr.50c. 

Learaxp, E. Documents inédits concernant Rhigas Véles- 
tinlis et ses compagnons de martyre. Paris: Leroux. 


10 fr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME RIMES IN GOWER. 
Cambridge: Feb. 29, 1892, 

In a previous letter (ACADEMY, February 27, 
1892) I drew attention to the manner in which 
Prof. Lounsbury, in his Studies in Chaucer, 
has rather recklessly attacked the poet’s rimes, 

Gower likewise comes in for some 
rebukes. In eighteen specified instances we 
are expressly told that he makes false rimes; 
but anyone who looks up the references, and 
stops to consider the matter, will hardly agree 
with this. In my opinion, the critic is wrong 
in every instance; and those who pause to 
reflect will see why. 

In the following sentences I denote the 
Professor’s work by “‘ L.,”’ adding the volume 
and . GG.” means Pauli’s edition of 
Gower, and “Str.” means Stratmann’s Dic- 
tionary, ed. Bradley. I now take every instance 
in order, and give what I believe to be the 
correct solution of all the difficulties raised. 

L, i. 390, G. iii. 320. G. rimes “‘enemy” (end- 
ing in -y) with “‘envye”’ (ending in -ye). 

Answer. In this case ‘‘ enemye”’ is the right 
form. It is used of a woman, and represents 
inimicam, not inimicum. Chalmers’s edition 
las pee (cf. Ital. nimica, Dante, Pury} 
31, 87). . 

L. i. 405. Here we read : 

“The preterites ‘herde,’ ‘wente,’ ‘ made,’ 
‘foughte,’ ‘ ae a } age will be 1 
rymi respective! e . ‘answerd,’ 
me . had, “tanght,? commas? and ‘ over- 
come.’ He also has the infinitive ‘ wedde ’fryming 
with the pp. ‘ sped.’ ’’ 

I answer all these points as follows : 

G. i. 151. Prof. Child says that ‘‘ adjectives 
and participles standing in the predicate some- 
times take e in the plural, sometimes are un- 
varied,”’ on Gower, § 92. 

Just so; ‘‘ answerd-e”’ is plural. 

G. ii. 7. I admit that if ‘‘ went” were a pp. 
it could not be ‘‘ wente”’; but it is a substan- 
tive. The reading, as it stands, is mere non- 
sense, and can neither be construed nor parsed. 
Correct is to his, and read : 


‘* For it so longe passed is 

Sith first that ye fro home wente, 

That wel nigh every man his wente 

To there I am, while ye be oute, 

Had made.”’ 
‘“‘ Had made his wente” means “‘ had made his 
way.” Chaucer has the same form, Troilus, 
ii. 815; see Str., p. 676. 

G. ii. 23. Here we find: ‘‘ Whan that he 
Tharbis wedded hadde.” L. calls ‘‘ hadde” a 
pp. Really? For it means, ‘he had wed.” 

G. ii. 307. Here occurs the pt. t. sing. 
“‘ faught,” the true pt. t. of the strong verb 
“fehten” (Str.). To call ‘“fehten” a weak 


verb is as as calling ‘‘hadde” a pp. just 
above 
G. iii. 263. The pt. t. of ‘‘ tremblen”’ is, 


however, not ‘‘ tremblede,” but simply ‘‘ trem- 
bled.” Verbs of A.F. origin seldom take the 
fuller termination. 

G. iii. 350. I do not read ‘com’ as a past 
tense; I make it ‘‘com-e,” i.e., may come, 
pres. sing. subj. It is quite right; see the 


context. 
G. iii. 265. The line is—‘‘ But er the caus-e 
wer-e fully spedde.” Here are eleven syllables, 


so the text is wrong. We have only to omit 
“were,” and all is right. Thus ‘‘ spedde”’ is a 
pt.t., not a pp. 

L. ii, 54: 
“In the Conf. Amantis, ‘ minde’ rymes with ‘ ende,’ 
‘pit’ with the pp ‘let,’ ‘hilles’ with ‘elles,’ 
‘fled’ with ‘hid,’ ‘lesseth’ with ‘misseth,’ and 
the verb ‘kenne’ with the noun ‘sin,’ ap 
in the form ‘senne.’”’ 
Why not? Gower was a Kentish man, and 
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may be allowed to use (as Shoreham did) true 
Kentish forms. It is all quite easy. The A.S. 
y becomes e in Kentish ; and to this day Petman 
(ie, Pitman) is a common name in Margate. 
Take the cases. 

G. ii. 23, 67; iii, 125. Read ‘‘mende” 
(A.S. mynd) ; see Str., p. 440. 

G. ii. 293. Read “‘ pet” (A.S. pyt); see Str., 


p. 489). 

G. ii, 158. Read “helles” (from A.S. hy/l) ; 
see Str., p. 353. 

G. ii. 169. Read ‘‘fledde,” ‘‘hedde.”’ That 
“hedde” is the true form for ‘‘he hid” will 
ap below. 

. iii, 12. ‘* Lesseth ” makes no sort of sense ; 
it is an obvious error for ‘“‘lisseth,” i.e., alle- 
viates. The verb occurs again, spelt “lisse” 
(G. iii. 82). 

G. ii. 309. ‘‘Senne” (A.S. synn, fem., g.d. 
and acc. synne) is all right (see Str., p. 590). 

L. ii. 64: 

“Gower has some most pronounced instances of 
unusual rymes. He rymes the preterite ‘had’ 
with ‘bed,’ ‘leiser’ with ‘desire,’ and ‘dore,’ a 
door, with the verb ‘ dare,’ in the form ‘ dore.’ ’’ 

G. i. 256. A glance at the context shows that 
Pauli’s ‘“‘hadde” is a blunder for ‘“ hedde,”’ 
i.e, he hid, as in the edition by Chalmers. It 
rimes with the dat. ‘‘ bedde.”” And why not ? 

G. ii. 95, 242. The right forms are ‘‘ leisir,” 
“ desir,” and rime correctly. Pauli has “‘ leiser ” 
(twice). I appeal from Pauli to Gower himself, 
who, in his thirty-third French Balade, rimes 
loisir with obeir. 

G. ii. 96. The form “‘dore” is not wrong, for 
the phrase is ‘‘if I dore.” It means ‘if I may 
dare”; and ‘‘ dore ’’ is the pres. t.s. subjunctive. 
I should prefer ‘‘dorre,” as in Robert of 
Brunne; but I am not going to condemn 
Gower for so small a point as the use of one r 
for two. 

L. ii. 72; G. ii. 239: 

“We find a writer so particular as Gower ryming 
the preposition ‘ for’ with the pp. ‘ forlore.’ ”’ 
This is a little too ‘‘ particular.” The line ia: 
“To don that thou art com-e for-e.” Here 
“fore” is not the ordinary preposition exactly. 
It is used at the end of a sentence; and it 
makes a difference. It is, perhaps, not the 
A.S. for, but rather the A.S. fore, on account 
of. Observe that Chaucer and others make 
“‘wher-for-e”’ and ‘ther-for-e” trisyllabic ; 
see Cromie’s Rime-Index, p. 190; Str., p. 358 
(s.v. Awar), p. 628 (s.v. thar}, It is clear that 
Gower here associates ‘‘that.. fore” with 
these trisyllabic forms. 

It seems to me that the attack fails on every 
point, and that some of the mistakes are such 
as ought not to have been made. I again 
regret the introduction of all these instances 
for the purpose of a special argument. Even 
Gower is worthy of more respect. 

I still have some corrections in reserve. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE BEGININGS OF PERSIAN HISTORY. 
Il. 
Athenaeum Club, 8.W.: Feb. 22, 1892. 


In my previous letter I endeavoured to show 
that the Persians conquered Elam about the 
year 600 B.c. Whence did they come? This 
is indeed a puzzling question. At first sight, it 
would seem natural to derive them from the 
country south of Elam known as Parsa to the 
natives, Persis to the Greeks, Faris to the 
Arabs, and still called Fars; and this is 
the generally accepted notion. But it seems 
‘o me, for several reasons, to be exceed- 
ingly doubtful, if not impossible. In the 
first place, there can be small doubt that 
this district formed a part of the great Elamite 
empire with which the Assyrian kings, and 


especially Assurbanipal, fought persistently, 
and traversed it apparently i: oe Sncstiens ; 
yet the name Parsa or Persian never occurs in 
their inscriptions. It seems to me that we 
should assuredly have met with the name 
somewhere in the Hebrew or Assyrian and 
Babylonian records, if the Persians had 
been anywhere in this district in early 
times. Again, if the Persians had occupied 
the district of Persis, which was situated so near 
to Babylonia, for some time, it is incredible 
that some Persian or Aryan words should not 
have found their way into the languages 
of Mesopotamia. Again, a large maritime 
district of Persis is called Mardiene by 
Ptolemy, showing it was occupied by the Mar- 
dians, like the rest of Elam. The real homeland 
of the Persians in later times was the inland 
district of which Pasargarda was the capital. 
Again, there is every reason to believe that the 
‘*Tranian”’ or true Persians formed only the 
upper class or aristocracy in Persia proper at 
an early date, as was the case also in Media. 
Among the Medes two tribes alone among 
those named by Herodotus were probably of 
Aryan origin, the Arizantoi, Ariyazantoi, or 
people of the Aryan race, and the Magi, one 
probably a military and the other certainly a 
religious caste. The rest, who formed the 
substratum, consisted of agricultural peasants, 
the Buza or autochthones, and the Bidiya 
or occupiers of the soil, and, secondly, 
the Paraitaka or nomads, and the Satrauvatis 
or tent dwellers. These latter tribes were 
probably not of Median blood, and were 
aborigines conquered by the Medes when they 
invaded the country. 

Similarly, among the Persians we have, 
according to Herodotus, the Pasagardae, who 
were the most noble, to whom the royal stock 
belonged, the Maraphians, and the Maspians. 
These three, he tells us, dominated the rest, 
and it was to them alone that Cyrus addressed 
himself when inviting them to revolt against 
Astyages. It would seem very probable that 
they were the only Aryans in the country. 
Besides them, we are told, were other tribes: 
as the Panthialians, the Derusians, and the 
Germanians, who were agriculturists, while 
the others—namely, the Dahayans, Mards, 
Dropikoi, and Sagartians—were nomads. The 
Mards and the Dahayans named by Ezra 
(iv. 9) between the Susians and Elamites were 
certainly not Aryans, and probably the same 
was the case with the other tribes, with the 
doubtful exception of the Sagartians (see 
Amiaud, Cyrus Roi de Perse, Melanges Renier, 
253-4). This points to the true Persians 
having been only the ruling caste in the 
country, and therefore in all probability of 
recent importation. Again, as I have said, it was 
the inland district which was essentially the 
Persian land. The district round about Pasar- 
garda, where Cyrus was buried—which, accord- 
ing to Anaximenes, as quoted by Stephen of 
Byzantium, means the camp of the Persians, 
and ought, therefore, probably to be written 
Parsagarda, as Curtius writes it—I am disposed 
to think, was conquered and settled by Cyrus 
himself, who, according to Strabo, built a 
town with a royal palace in memory of, 
and at the place where he gained, his victory 
over Astyages. This was at Parsargarda, 
now Murghab, as is expressly said by Curtius, 
where one inscriptions of Cyrus have 
been forthcoming (Strabo, ch. 15). It is a 
support to the view, that Cyrus first occu- 
pied this district, that among the many in- 
scriptions which have occurred in Persis 
relating to the Achaemenians, there are none 
of an earlier date than Cyrus. 

It is also remarkable that Cyrus should not 
in his inscriptions call himself king of Parsu 
until after his conquest of Astyages. In 





relating his earlier adventures, «nd in referring 





to his ancestors, he speaks of himself and 
them only as of Anzan. It is also 
remarkable that when the Sagartians, who 
lived north of Persis, revolted from Darius 
they should have done so in support of a des- 
cendant of Cyaxares, which shows they held 
themselves more nearly allied politically to the 
Medes than to the Persians, which would 
hardly have been the case if the Persians had 
dominated over Persis in early times. For 
these reasons I think it very probable that 
Persis, instead of being the original homeland 
of the Persians, was the land where they first 
settled in the time of Cyrus. 

This view, which I arrived at independently, 
is virtually the same as that urged by Amiaud 
in the work already cited, by Hommel in his 
Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens (p. 784), 
and by Prof. Sayce. 

This conclusion is only negative. Let 
us try and find a more positive one. In the 
Assyrian records we have a name which 
occurs frequently — namely, Parsua. This 
Parsua has been identified by Smith, Amiaud, 
and Hommel with the original land of the 
Persians, although they differ as to its where- 
abouts, a view in which Halévy and others 
do not concur, Amiaud, in an admirable 
memoir, argues that, like the Persians, the 
people of Parsua were divided into clans; and 
Shalmaneser the Second refers to the twenty- 
seven kings of Parsua who paid him tribute in 
his twenty-fourth year (i.e., 830 B.c., Obelisk, I. 
119), which forms a parallel to the twenty-five 
kings of the Medes, who paid tribute to Sargon 
in his ninth year (Botta 80. 10). 

Parsua is generally named along with 
Manna, which, in the time of Sargon, 
was apparently occupied by Aryans or domin- 
ated by them, since two of its kings 
were called Dayukku and Bagdatti (Dihyuku 
*« Deioces”’ and Bagadiita). The name Parsua 
or Parsua’ is virtually identical with that 
of Parsu, by which Persia is mentioned in 
the Achaemenian inscriptions. The slight differ- 
ence of the final letter may be paralleled by that 
between Bit Barru and Bit Barrua, as Hommel 
has argued. The Parsua of the earlier Assyrian 
inscriptions, so far as we can make out, was 
situated near Lake Urmia, probably to the south- 
east of it, in the famous Nisaean plains, and 
contiguous with Manna. 

When we reach the days of Sennacherib, we 
find that in his struggle with the Elamite king 
Umman Minanu, the latter called to his aid 
the lands of Parsua, Anzan, &c. This colloca- 
tion of the two names Parsua and Anzan is 
curious in view of what we have previously 
written, and has led Amiaud to the conclusion 
that the people of Parsua had meanwhile 
moved southwards along the Zagros moun- 
tains, and were then neighbours of Anzan ; and 
he supports this fact by the further one, that 
while the land of Parsua occurs frequently in 
the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings from the 
time of Shalmaneser the Second to that of 
Sargon, it then disappears altogether, except 
in this particular mention by Sennacherib, and 
he asks very justly how this can be explained. 
It no doubt became an Assyrian prefecture 
in Sargon’s reign; but it would be strange if 
it alone remained submissive while all the 
districts round, such as the lands of the Medes, 
of Illibi, Manna, and Urartu, were continually 
rebellious. Yet Parsua does not occur in the 
notices of Esarhaddon’s a northward 
as far as the mountains of Bikni, or in Assur- 
banipal’s campaign against Manna (Amiaud, 
op. cit. 256). 

I may add that Sargon, in his sixth year 
(716 B.c.), placed the Median district of Nik- 
samma and the town of of Shurgadia under the 
prefect of Parsua. Tommel argues that 
Shurgadia is a contracted form of Pasargarda, 
and that the Persian invaders of Persis, or 
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their leader Cyrus, in giving the name of 
Pasargarda to the chief town of their new 
country, adopted the name of the chief town 
in their old one. 

These arguments have led several prominent 
inquirers to the conclusion, that Parsua was the 
old country of the Persians whence they came 
when they invaded Elam after its power had 
been broken by the campaigns of Assurbanipal, 
and that it was not till the time of Cyrus that 
they first occupied Persia proper. How far 
this view is reasonable I propose to inquire in 
another letter. 

Henry H. Howorru. 








THE HUNDRED-AND-TENTH PSALM. 
British Museum: Feb. 27, 1892. 

I must reply to my severer critic before I 
proceed to answer the one or two adverse 
remarks in Prof. Cheyne’s friendly letter. 

If I had in any manner whatever based the 
validity of the acrostic in Psalm cx. on parallels 
to be found in the compositions of mediaeval 
Hebrew writers, Dr Neubauer’s objection 
might, perhaps, have proved more or less 
serious ; but my first letter on the subject is 
a witness that 1 have done nothing of the kind. 
The way in which the acrostic in question 
presents itself to my mind is as follows :—I, 
first of all, find that there is an imposing 
array of critical and historical evidence in 
favour of the theory that Psalm cx. was 
originally addressed to Simon the Maccabee, 
who was, according to 1 Maccabees xiv. 41, 
declared by the Jews and priests ‘their 
governor and high priest for ever’ (comp. 
Psalm cx. 4). I then proceed to examine 
afresh the actual wording of the psalm, and 
am struck with the fact that the name ‘‘ Simon” 
is clearly and unmistakably to be read in the 
headings of the first four verses of the poem. 
I reflect further on the subject and find that 
there is no antecedent improbability of any 
kind to militate against the reality of the 
aerostic, but that on the contrary the acrostic 
principle is firmly established in the Psalms in 
the shape of alphabetical compositions, and 
that the two psalms that follow Psalm ex. are 
actually compositions of this description. It 
also strikes me that if the name “Simon” were an 
acrostic of the author’s name, the natural place 
to begin the acrostic would be the “‘ first” word 
of the first verse, but that the phrase, ‘ Sit thou 
on my right hand” becomes the proper starting- 
point on the supposition that the name of the 
person honoured in the poem is embodied in 
it. The diction of the psalm, which, though 
eminently emphatic, has been observed to be justa 
little forced, fits in admirably with the theory 
that the poet’s fluency had been rather checked 
by the necessity of working in the acrostic. I 
lastly noticed that even the difficulty of find- 
ing a perfectly satisfactory solution for the 
headings of the last three verses of the psalm is 
a very good argument in favour of the acrostic, 
this difficulty being so admirably acounted for 
by the manifest incompleteness of the latter 
part of the poem. 

Having made all these observations, I feel 
justified in maintaining that, if anyone is dis- 
posed to dispute the reality of the acrostic, he 
must ‘‘ prove” that it is not intentional but 
accidental, and must set himself to demolish 
one by one all the above items of evidence in 
its favour, a task which, I venture to think, 
even Dr. Neubauer would not care to undertake. 

Dr. Neubauer suggests that, on the analogy 
of the Hebrew liturgical compositions of the 
middle ages, ‘‘ the name of Simon as an acrostic 
in Psalm cx. would give the name of the 
psalmist, but not that of Simon the Maccabee;” 
but Geiger has pointed out that the mediaeval 
Jewish liturgists took}Syriac compositions for 





their models rather than Biblical ones in the 
matter of acrostics (see Geiger’s article on the 
alphabetical and acrostic poems of Ephrem 
Syrus, Z D M G, 1867); and if Geiger’s 
arguments are coupled with the undoubted 
fact of the ‘‘ self-effacement”’ of the Biblical 
writers (see Zhe Prophesies of Isaiah, by Prof. 
Cheyne, second edition, vol. ii., pp. 214, 227), 
it becomes much more likely that a psalmist 
shonld seek to embody in his composition the 
name of another than to immortalise his own 
name. In fact, Prof. Bickell’s idea referred 
to by Prof. Cheyne becomes for this reason 
much more acceptable than the apparently less 
fantastic and more plausible guesses of De 
Lagarde. 

If it were absolutely necessary to seek for 
parallels to the acrostic in Psalm cx., I should 
certainly not seek for it in the later Hebrew 
compositions. I should much rather refer to 
verses like those attributed by writers of the 
fourth century to the Erythraean Sibyl, and 
embodying in an acrostic the well-known "Incous 
xpirros Jeou vios cwrnp. Such an example would, 
on account of its greater antiquity, be much 
more valuable as a parallel than an acrostic 
like that of Ibn Ezra on the name ‘ Samuel” 
(The Diwin of Abraham ben Ezra, Berlin, 
1886, p. 8), or the numerous acrostics in 
honour of the departed to be found in Gal-Hd 
(Prague, 1856). Nor should it be forgotten 
that the theory according to which ‘254 
(=Machabee, and not Maccabee) is the true 
origin of the title given to Judas, and that it 
represents in a converse kind of acrostic the 
watchword, ‘‘ Who is like thee among the gods, 
O Yahweh !”’ (Exod. xv. 2), is quite as tenable 
as any of the rival theories that have been pro- 
posed (see the references to Oppenheim’s 
articles on the subject m J'he Name Machabee, 
by Dr. 8. T. Curtiss, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 17, 18). 

I. would fain close here, but I must make 
some reply to the criticism of a different kind 
contained in Prof. Cheyne’s very friendly 
remarks. It appeared to me—and my impres- 
sion is still the same—that Dr. Driver’s care- 
fully worded statement quoted in my former 
letter covers the theory of the Maccabaean 
origin of the psalm not less than the pre- 
exilic hypothesis which Dr. Driver is himself 
disposed to recommend. I also venture to 
think that a complete separation of the critical 
from the theological question is very often 
entirely impossible. When free inquiry has 
brought us to the true understanding of a 
passage in the Old Testament, we are naturally 
led to consider the bearing of the critical 
result thus obtained on truths of a theological 
character that may be equally dear to us. In 
the main point, however—namely, in Prof. 
Cheyne’s contention that in our attempts to 
obtain true results from a critical study of the 
Old Testament we must be entirely unshackled 
by preconceived theological views—a large 
number of younger students will, he may rest 
assured, follow him with confidence and 
enthusiasm. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


London: Feb. 22, 1892. 


With reference to Mr. Margoliouth’s note on 
Ps. cx. (ACADEMY, No. 1033, pp. 182-183), 
I should like to state that Prof. Bickell, with 
whom I had last year the pleasure of discussing 
the new theories about the origin of the 
Psalter, pointed out to me two Psalms which 
seem to have acrostics, Ps. cx. and Ixxxvii. 

Before discussing the latter, I will put 
forward the objections which presented them- 
selves to me, against the possibility of the 
first of these acrostics of names in the Bible. 
7Dmw is apparently that contained in Ps. cx. 
This name occurs no less than forty-seven 
times in the Bible, and is always written plene 





7 yNwW, and never defective. Even on the coins 
this name is plene. It is therefore surprising 
that the author of the Psalm in question 
should not have known how to spell accurately 
a name so familiar as Shimeon. Much graver 
are the objections to the second acrostic. I 
must add, in justice to Prof. Bickell, that he 
also had some doubts about these two acrostics, 
Leaving out the title of Ps. Ixxxvii., ver. 1 
would Testa with the word 171%; ver. 2 
would be what is now counted as 3, and in 
order to make the name out, ver. 4 and 5 
would be considered also as one, so that the 
new verses would begin with the words: the 
acrostic 71)71%s YIN, AMADI, WANN, of ND, 
Jannaeus. ‘Che only one alluded to would be 
Alexander Jannaeus (B.C. 104-78) the first Asmo- 
naean king recognised as such on the coins (v. 
Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 24). 

I mention this, first in justice to Prof. 
Bickell, and then starting from it, to examine 
those remarkable acrostics, and to see of what 
value they may be as evidences for the date of 
the Psalms. 

Now there can be no doubt that Alexander 
Jannaeus, to use the words of Prof. Cheyne 
(/.c.), “was totally unworthy of a poet’s en- 
comium.” 

It is still more improbable to see in these 
acrostics the names of the authors. Only in 
the Hebrew liturgical poetry of the seventh or 
eighth century do we meet again with acrostic 
hymns, representing the name of the author. 
It is no less worthy of notice that those two 
Psalms would be the only examples of such 
acrostics in the Bible, the others being always 
alphabetical. Not even in the so-called Psalms 
of Solomon or inthe Psalm of the Pharisees is 
there a trace of such acrostics to be found. 
Psalm lxxxvii. is furthermore considered even 
by Prof. Cheyne (i.c. p. 119) to belong to the 
Pre-Maccabaean or early Greek age. The only 
acrostic from ancient time, that of the Sibylline 
Oracles (viii. v. 217 ff., ed. Friedlieb), is also 
not that of the author, but of Christ, and dates 
besides from the third century. No traces of 
older acrostics, have, as far as I am aware, as 
yet been found ; and these two of the Psalms 
will also have to be considered as mere results of 
chance. Besides, they cannot easily be evolved out 
of the text without changing and re-arranging 
the order of the verses, and admitting inac- 
curacies and improbabilities. A further quest 
after such acrostics reminds one of that after 
the cipher of Bacon in the typography of the 


First Folio. 
M. GASTER. 








“EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY.” 
26, Bothwell-street, Glasgow: Feb. 27, 1892. 
In the notice of Early Scottish Poetry, the 
opening volume of the Abbotsford Series of the 
Scottish Poets, in the AcADEMY of February 20, 
there is a point or two which may lead to some 
misapprehension. The object of the series is 
to render popularly available in their original 
form, as poetry, the works of the Scottish 
makars. For this purpose it has been thought 
that the usual glossary at the end of the volume 
proves of little or no use, the labour of reference 
destroying to a great extent the pleasure of 
perusal. For this reason the marginal transla- 
tion of archaic words has been resorted to, 
affording, as it does, an instantaneous clue to 
the meaning without a break in continuity of 
thought. The devia, so far as we have gone, 
has proved one of the most efficient features of 
~ series. , ie igin 
egarding your suggestion that the or} 
of the seats heal be indicated, may I draw 
attention to the fact that this is in each case 
done, as far as possible. Towards the middle 
of each introductory notice the earliest and 
also the best editions of the poet are stated; 
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but as certain typographical and technical 
slterations have been made, e.g. the substitu- 
tion of modern English letters for Anglo-Saxon 
mes, it has been impossible to attribute the 
texts absolutely to particular former editors. 
Thus, in the case of ‘‘ Sir Tristrem,” the verses 
are printed in the beautiful stanza-form of Sir 
Walter Scott’s edition ; and though the spelling 
of the text follows the admirable edition of 
Mr. McNeill, his Anglo-Saxon letters are not 
retained. “ED 
Of any volume of selected poetry it is of 
course always possible to say that the indi- 
vidual poet’s works would have been better 
complete. But in works like Wyntoun’s 
“Cronykil” there are vast barren tracts of 
mere catalogue, amid which the oases of poetic 
interest are hopelessly lost. By the method 
adopted in Early Scottish Poetry it has been 
to afford a view of the passages of real 
interest and beauty, while the connexion 
necessary in narrative poetry is retained by the 
summaries of the parts omitted. At the same 
time it should be stated that, in Mediaeval 
Scottish Poetry, the second volume of the series, 
announced in another of your columns, the case 
is somewhat different, and all the poems in- 
cluded, with exception of the more voluminous 
works of Gavin Douglas, are printed complete. 
THE EDITOR OF THE ABBOTSFORD SERIES. 








‘* BRUT” = CHRONICLE. 
University College, Liverpool : Feb. 16, 1892. 

In his preface to the Oxford edition of the 
Welsh Bruts, Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans comes to 
the conclusion that the transferred sense of 
Latin Brutus, French and Welsh Brut = historia, 
chronica, arose towards the end of the twelfth 
century. As the earliest known instance of the 
word in that sense, he quotes the title of a 
Latin poem composed about that time: Jncipit 
Brutus. 

I have just found the word in Irish. It 
occurs in a chronological poem on the kings of 
Leinster by Gilla na Naem fia Duind, who died 
in 1160. This is the passage, Book of Leinster 
(written about 1150), p. 330: 

“ Hua Duind, fer na n-érgna n-éc, 
rochren a bérla cach m-briit,”’ 
i.e, “Ua Duind... who from the foreign 
tongue acquired every brut.’’ Bérla, a foreign 
language, might, I think, refer either to French 
or Latin. Brit seems the acc. sing. of a 
feminine brit. The gender might have arisen 
under the influence of croinic = chronica, stair 
= historia, 
Kuno MEYER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Buxpay, March 6, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Art and Ethics of 
George Eliot,’’ by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Moxpay, March 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution : ‘‘ The Portrait Painters,” 
by Mr. H. Blackburn. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, *‘ The Uses 
of Petroleum in Prime Movers,” Il., by Prof. W. 
Robinson. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘Serpent Worship and 
the Venomous Snakes of India,” by Sir Joseph nou. 
«7,330 p.m. Aristotelian (at Cambridge): Symposium, 

Is the Distinction between is and ought ultimate and 
irreducible?” by Prof. H. Sidgwick, and Messrs. J. H. 
Muirhead, G. F, Stout, and 8. Alexander. 

Tvurspay, March 8,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ The Brain,” 
“= oy Gv eee I 1 
.m. Ci i : “ Petroleum Engines,” b 
Prof. W. Cawthorne Unwin. sins 

Sp.m. Colonial Institute: “Ceylon: its Attractions 
to Visitors and Settlers,” by Mr. John Ferguson. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “The Continuity of the 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic Periods,’ by Mr. J. Allen 
Brown ; “ East Central African Customs,” by the Rev. 
James donald. 

Wepxespay, March 9, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Experi- 
ments on the Durability of Modern Pigments,” by Mr. 
A. P. Laurie. 

8 p.m. Gevlogical: “The Drift Beds of the North 
Wales and the Mid-Wales Coast,” by Mr. T. Mellard 
a RS Rail — 3 from ap tg to 

ns Jpminster an mford,’ 
by Mr. T. V. Holmes. . 





Taurspay, March 10, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The 

wt. of Romance in the Middle Ages,” I1., by Prof. 
. P. Ker. 

6 p.m. London Institution: ** The Diamond,” by 
Mr. F. W. Rudler. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: ‘ Oil as an Insulator,” 
by Prof. Hughes. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Analytical Theory of 
the Congruency,” by Prof. Cayley; ‘The Simplest 
Equivalent of a given Optical Path, and the Observations 
required to determine it,” by Dr. J. Larmor; * Dualistic 
Differential Transformations,” by Mr. E. B. Elliott. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, March 11,4p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: Annual 
General Meeting, ‘“‘The Work of the Archaeological 
Survey during past Season,”’ by Mr. Percy E. Newberry. 

5pm. Physical: “ Thermodynamics and the Action 
of Light on Silver,” by Mr. H. M. Elder; “Choking 
Coils,”’ by Prof. J. Perry. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers ; Students’ Meeting, “ The 
Manufacture of Oil-Gas at the Holloway Works of the 
Great Northern Railway Company,’”’ by Mr. James B. 


7.30 p.m. Ruskin Society: “ Ruskin’s Thoughts 
about Women,” by Miss Stanley. 
8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘‘ William Hunnins,” by 
Mrs. Stopes. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: *' Japanesque,” by Mr. 
F. T. Piggott. 
Saturpay, March 12,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Matter: 
at Rest and in Motion,” V., by Lord Rayleigh. 
8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 
TWO BOOKS ON TEUTONIC 
PHILOLOGY. 


Pror. JosEPH Wriaut’s Primer of the Gothic 
Language (Oxford : Clarendon Press) consists 
of a grammar, fifty pages of extracts from the 
Gothic New Testament, with brief notes, and a 
full vocabulary,; including the words cited in 
the grammar as well as those occurring in the 
Gothic text.” The chapters on phonology 
contains an exposition (it is much more than a 
mere outline) not only of the sound-laws of 
Gothic itself, but of those of Primitive Ger- 
manic. The accidence and syntax, considering 
the small size of the book, are admirably com- 
plete and lucid. In the paradigms the 
unrecorded forms are very properly marked 
with an asterisk. The author does not claim 
at all too much when he says that ‘‘ anyone 
who conscientiously works through the book 
will not only gain a thorough elementary 
knowledge of Gothic, but also of the principles 
of Germanic philology in general.’’ The few 
points to which we should be disposed to take 
exception are matters of opinion rather than of 
fact. Prof. Wright demure to the customary 
use of y instead of w as the transcription of 
the Gothic form of v when it has the 
function of a vowel (though he himself adopts 
the usual practice under protest). We do not 
see that the diverse rendering of a Gothic 
letter according to its differences of function 
is at all more objectionable than the use of 
diacritics (e.g., in di, a?) which are not found 
in the MSS.; and we think it would have been 
better if the Gothic Tf when nasal had been 
expressed by the tailed » instead of by y. 
There is just as good reason for distinguishing 
the diverse values of gy in siggwan and triggwa 
as there is for distinguishing those of ai in 
waips and wairpan; and there is no difference 
in principle between rendering a Gothic letter 
by two simple symbols, and rendering it by 
two complex symbols, a letter with a diacritic 
beirg in fact a distinct symbol. On p. 244 
Prof. Wright intimates that his opinion ‘on one 
question of pronunciation now differs from that 
expressed in the early pages of the book. He 
says, ‘‘It seems to me incredible that a man 
like Ulfilas, who shows such great skill in other 
respects, should have used e.y., ai to represent 
three distinct sounds.” It may be inferred that 
the author now inclines to the view that ai was 
always pronounced as an open ¢, either long or 
short. This seems unlikely; the spelling 
hailag of the Buzeo ring cannot well be due to 
the influence of Greek orthography, or to 
unphonetic tradition, and there is no reason to 
think that Wulfila’s dialect represents a 
decidedly later stage of phonetic development. 





In fact, only two sounds are confused, as the 
ai of saian and that of wair probably differed 
only in quantity ; so that Wulfila’s inconsis- 
tency here is not greater than in the case of 
the two values of gg. We note a few trivial 
misprints (Daveidis, p. 164; frajvistnam, 
p- 204; suld for skuld, p. 203); and the 
character which the printers have adopted for 
hw does not harmonise well with Roman type, 
though the corresponding italic form is unex- 
ceptionable. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. By James W. 
Bright. (New York: Holt.) This volume 
bears a curiously close resemblance to the 
similarly entitled work by Mr. Sweet, the most 
obvious differences being the absence of a 
grammatical introduction and the retention of 
the MS. orthography. The Anglo-Saxon text, 
oddly enough, fills exactly the same number of 
pages in the two books, and many of the 
extracts are identical. -Prof. Bright adopts 
Mr. Sweet’s mode of marking the quantities of 
the vowels and the quality of thee ando. It 
is difficult to say which of the two works is 
preferable. Mr. Sweet’s selections give a better 
representation of the variety of style ‘n the 
literature, while those of Prof. Bright are 
perhaps, on the whole, more interesting 
reading. The American book displays scholar- 
ship and care; many of the selections are based 
on original collations of the MSS. ; the notes and 
glossary are, speaking generally, satisfactory. 
Prof. Bright has furnished an outline of the 
discoveries of Sievers with reference to Anglo- 
Saxon metre, and has subjoined to the poem on 
the ‘‘ Phoenix’ (which he prints entire) the 
Latin elegiacs of Lactantius, of which the 
Anglo-Saxon piece is an imitation. The notes, 
perhaps, are somewhat too scanty; we should, for 
instance, have looked for some comment on the 
anacolutha of the episode of Cynewulf and Cyne- 
heard, and on the appellation bréSer Ardnes in 
the passage from the Genesis. With reference to 
the vowel-markings, one or two apparent over- 
sights may be noted: thee in e//es, and probably 
that in eft (<*a/tiz ?) and in endemes should have 
had the “‘ tag ”’ ; the name of Eadwine’s heathen 
priest should be Cé/i, not (efi; and the vowel of 
ysile is etymologically short. The place-name « 
Hedumis given as ‘nominative singular’’(!), and 
though the vowel is correctly marked long in 
the text, it is left unmarked in the glossary ; 
can Prof. Bright have been misled by the 
supposed identity of the name with Haddeby ? 
The word demm in the Pastoral Care is surely 
a false reading for ddm. The conjugations of 
the verbs are in some cases incorrectly stated: 
wician and onwecnan are inadvertently assigned 
to the first class (i.e, the -jan class) of weak 
verbs, and the assignment of verbs like spyrian, 


Sremian, wenian to the second class (verbs in -d7) 


is at least of dubious propriety. The book is 
handsomely and, with very slight exceptions, 
accurately printed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
INDIAN BELIEF IN ANTE-NATAL EXISTENCE. 
London : Feb. 29, 1892. 


In criticising Prof. Max Miiller’s Gifford 
Lectures on Anthropological Religion, Mr. 
Alfred W. Benn writes :— 


‘* Arguments for a future life are apt to prove too 
much. By ‘too much’ I mean more than the 
reasoner is prepared to maintain. Much that may 
be urged in favour of the soul’s immortality may 
be urged with equal force in favour of its ante-natal 
existence. Much that can be said for human 
immortality is equally applicable to animals and 
even to plants. One would think that the testi- 
mony of memory was decisive as against the 
former generalisation. But long familiarity with 
Indian thought has prepared Prof. Max Miiller to 
swallow even this absurdity (p. 344), while 
declaring, rather dogmatically, that we shall 
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never know anything about our alleged pre- 
existence.’’ 


Our officials in the East are, after some 
years’ experience, invested with the power of 
‘“‘dealing summarily” with their Aryan 
brothers; and apparently Mr. Benn has 
exercised the same privilege in dealing with 
Indian thought. In the doctrine of the greatest 
Indian teachers who have connected the im- 
mortality of the soul with its ante-natal ex- 
istence, there is no such ‘‘ absurdity”? as Mr. 
Benn would have us believe; nor is the testi- 
mony of memory so conclusive as against their 
generalisation. 

Both Krishna and Buddha believed that the 
soul comes from its ante-natal existence 


‘* Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness” ; 


and both based the doctrine of the soul’s pre- 
existence on their own complete memory of 
former births. To Arjuna, Krishna declared 
that he had taught his doctrine to Vivasvat, 
from whom it had been handed down through 
Manu and Ikshviku to the royal sages. To 
Arjuna’s objection (Bhagavad Gita iv. 4): 

** Later was thy birth, but Vivasvat’s birth was 

earlier ; 
How then am I to understand that thou hast 
taught this before ¢’’ 
Krishna replies : 
“Many are my past births, and thine also, 
Arjuna ; 

I know them all, but thou knowest them not.’’ 
This is curiously like the claim afterwards put 
forward by another Teacher, whose answer to 
the same objection: ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I 
am,” strongly suggests a similar belief. 

Krishna and Buddha both taught that 
character, tendencies, and facilities are the 
heritage, and therefore, in a certain sense, the 
reminiscence of former births. Thus, precocity, 
like Mozart's, might well be called a memory. 

Buddha not only claimed full memory of 

ast lives for himself, but even laid down rules 
y which his devotees might acquire the same 
memory, SO as 


**to be able to call to mind their various temporary 
states in days gone by, such as one birth, two 
births, three, four, five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, a hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred 
thousand births ; his births in many an aeon of 
destruction, in many an aeon of renovation, in 
many an aeon of both destruction and renovation ; 
(so as to be able to say) in that place, such was my 
name, such my family, such my colour, such my 
subsistence. . .””. (Akankheyya Sutta, 17.) 


Plato seems to follow the same thought in the 
story of Er, the son of Armenius (/’ep. x.), who 
escaped the usual draught of Lethe. ‘‘ Those 
who were not saved by wisdom, drank more 
than was necessary,” adds Plato, implying that 
the wise, who drank less deeply of Lethe, 
might retain some memory of a former life. 
The testimony of memory is no more decisive 
against the ante-natal existence of the soul than 
it is against babyhood; and here I might 
admonish Mr. Benn in the words of Emerson, 
**Do not be deceived by dimples and curls. I 
tell you that baby is a thousand years old.” 
Mr. Benn deals as summarily with Nirvana 


eternal past, he has, at least, erred in excellent 
company. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE general arrangements for the Edinburgh 
meeting of the British Association have now 
been completed. The first general meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, August 3, at 
8 p.m., when Dr. William Huggins, will 
resign the chair, and Sir Archibald Geikie, 
president-elect, will deliver an address. On 
Thursday evening, August 4, at 8 p.m., there 
will be a soirée; on Friday evening, August 4, 
at 8.30 p.m., a discourse will be delivered by 
Prof. A. Milnes Marshall; on Monday evening, 
August 8, at 8.30 p.m., a discourse on ‘‘ Mag- 
netic Induction” will be delivered by Prof. J. A. 
Ewing; on Tuesday evening, August 9, at 
8 p.m., there will be another soirée ; and on 
Wednesday, August 10, the concluding general 
meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m. The different 
sections will assemble for the reading and dis- 
cussion of reports and other communications 
on Thursday, August 4, and on the following 
Friday, Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday. 
The delegates of corresponding societies will 
meet on Thursday, August 4,’ and Tuesday, 
August 9, at 3.30 p.m. Excursions to places 
of interest in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
will be made on the afternoon of Saturday, 
August 6, and on Thursday, August 11. 


THE date of the Bakerian Lecture to be 
delivered before the Royal Society has been 
altered to March 10. Prof. James Thomson 
has chosen as his subject, ‘‘ The Trade Winds.” 


THE Year-Book of Science, edited by Prof. 
Bonney, will be published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. next week. Among the contributors will 
be: C. F. Baker, Prof. F. O. Bower, Dr. G. H. 
Fowler, P. L. Gray, Dr. H. H. Hoffert, 
C. Harding, Dr. F. H. Hatch, W. B. Hemsley, 
T. Hick, Prof. T. R. Jones, R. Lydekker, E. W. 
Maunder, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
G. Massee, Prof. F. W. Oliver, H. W. Picton, 
Prof. W. Ramsay, Prof. H. G. Seeley, Dr. C. 8. 
Sherrington, Dr. D. H. Scott, and H. B. 
Woodward. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Suaxsprere.—(Friday, Feb. 12.) 

Dr. F. J. Furntvarz, director, in the chair.— 
Mr. Charles Crawford read a paper on the relation 
between ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,’’ the Three Parts of 
“Henry VI,’’ the ‘‘ Rape of Lucrece,’’ and the 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ His theory 
is that ‘‘Titus’? and the revised 2 and 3 
‘*Henry VI.’ are wholly by Shakspere, that they 
were written concurrently with ‘‘ Lucrece,’’ and 
that ‘‘ Titus’? was not commenced before June 26, 
1593, portions of the first two acts having been 
borrowed from Peele’s ‘‘ Honour of the Garter.’’ 
Mr. Crawford compared ‘‘ Titus’’ II., ii. and the 
next scene, lines 10-29, with the ‘‘ Dream,” IV., ii., 
especially lines 103-40, and claimed that one play 
merely varied the other; and he linked the two 
pieces by their forest scenery and other matters. 
The main plot of ‘‘ Titus’? was copied and varied 
from ‘‘ Henry VI.,’’ particularly from the events 
described in Act V., Part 1, to Act IV., Part 2. 





and annihilation. Dr. Kern is doubtless an 
authority on Buddhism; but then, so is 
Buddhaghosa; and Buddhaghosa distinctly 
states that Nirvina is a synonym of amrta— 
‘* immortality ” (Dhammapijda IT. 21, note). 

Nirvina, in Buddhism, cannot be isolated 
from its earlier Sanskrit meaning, for instance, 
in the Bhagavad Gita (II. 72, V. 24, &c.) where 
it certainly does not mean annihilation. 

The absurdity, therefore, if there be one, 
does not lie with Indian thought; and if Prof. 
Max Miiller has erred in identifying our hope 


vindictive, and are termed “‘ tigers ’’ ; they marry 
' the sovereigns to whom they were captives; their 









of an eternal future with our memory of an 





Margaret and Tamora first appear on the scene as 
prisoners of war; they have paramours ; they are 
women of great natural abilities, fierce, jealous, 


husbands were originally engaged to other ladies, 
whom they supplanted; they made it their first 
business, after their marriages, to ruin the man 
and his faction who had been the mainstay of their 
husbands’ power; and the pursuit of their own 
and their guilty lovers’ ends led to civil war, the 
murder of the two sovereigns, and the diversion of 





the oneness of style and phraseology in “ Titus” 
and 2 and 3 ‘‘ Henry VI.,’”’ viz.: Titus I. 
ii. 123-4 and 135-37, cy. 2 H. VI. V. i. 9%6- 
103; Titus I. ii, 252-4, cp. 3 H. VI. IV. viii. 
19-22 ; Titus I. ii. 336-428, cp. 3 H. VI. IIT. iii. 174. 
266 ; Titus II. i. 25 and 45-47, cp. 2H. VI. IQ. 
ii. 236-39 ; Titus II. iii. 89-115, cy. 2 H. VI. ITI. 
ii. 307-38; Titus IT. iii. 114-121, cp. 3 H. VI. 
I. ii. 172-80 and cp.3 H. VI. V. v.‘36-42 ; Titus If. 
iii. 153-185, cp. 3 H. VI. V. v. 56-82; Titus IL. 
iii. 169-70, cp. 3 H. VI. I. iii. 16-17; Titus II. iy, 
73-76, cp. 2. H. VI. III. ii. 48-50; Titus II. iv. 
90-94, cy. 2 H. VI. III. i. 121-23; Titus III. i. 
93-97, cp. 3 H. VI. IIL. ii. 134-39; Titus V. 
iii. 35-48, cy. 3H. VI. V.i. 81-91; Titus V. iii. 
149-59, cp. 2H. VI. IIT. ii. 141-48 and 339-348. 
The ‘‘ Titus’’ passages often repeat or parody the 
new matter which Shakspere added to the ‘‘ Con- 
tention,’? and should be examined with the old 
play after being put in apposition with the corre- 
sponding passages of “‘ Henry VI.”’ ‘‘ Titus,” 
like ‘* Lucrece,’’ treats of matters connected with 
Rome, and the two pieces are linked by their rape 
stories. The crimes were committed by members 
of the imperial family, and they were the cause of 
dissension in the state, and they resulted in the 
loss of thrones. Titus associates Lavinia’s rape 
with the rape of Lucrece; Lucrece associates 
herself with the rape of Philomela ; and ‘‘ Titus”’ 
and ‘*Cymbeline’’ repeat the latter association. 
** Cymbeline,’”’ in bracketing Lucrece and Philo- 
mela, repeats Titus’s notion of a girl reading 
Ovid’s fable, and it parodies the description in 
the poem, of Lucrece, as she lay in her bed; 
hence, the associations of the three pieces, and 
the repetition in ‘‘Cymbeline’’ of ideas that 
belong to ‘‘Titus’’ and ‘‘Lucrece’’ prove that 
Shakspere wrote ‘‘Titus.’”” Com ** Titus,” 
IV. i. 63-66, with ‘‘Cymbeline’”’ II. ii. 11-14, 
** Macbeth” II. i. 52-56, and ‘* Lucrece’’ lines 
300, 301, 305, and the Argument to the Poem. 
‘Titus’? and ‘‘Lucrece’’ liken rape to pirates 
pillaging, wasps stealing honey from _bee-hives, 
the mixing of summer and winter, and the filling 
of fountains with mud. Titus’s advice to his 
daughter to get a ‘“‘ knife between thy tecth, And 
just against thy heart make thou a hole,’’ mimics 
Lucrece’s ‘‘ Against my heart Will fix a sharp 
knife’’ and ‘* make some hole”’; that ‘‘ spotless 
chastity’ that is ‘‘constrain’d’’ and ‘‘ forced,” 
and phrases of the like kind, are the common 
property of the two pieces; they use the same 
metaphors, affect the same classical allusions, 
employ the same animals, birds, and reptiles for 
illustration, and these things are again incor- 
porated into the new matter which was put into 
‘‘Henry VI.’ Mr. Crawford compared the 
description of Lavinia after her mutilation, the 
‘‘crimson river’’ of ‘‘ blood” rising and falling 
between her lips, like a ‘‘ bubbling fountain,”’ with 
the description of Lucrece as she lay dead, the 
‘‘crimson blood” in two “‘ rivers’’ flowing and 
‘* bubbling ”’ from her breast like a purple “‘ foun- 
tain’?; and he asserted that here, as in many 
other instances, Shakspere baldly imitated and 
varied one piece in the other. The ravings of 
Titus are not a whit more outrageous than the 
ravings of Lucrece; and the style and make-up 
of the poem and tragedy are one and indistinguish- 
able. Mr. Crawford said he was advancing 
nothing inconsistent with the testimony of Meres 
and other men of Shakepere’s day; and he asked 
his audience to cast aside preconceived notions, 
and to weigh well and carefully the evidence which 
he had laid before them.—Dr. Furnivall, Miss 
Latham, Mr. Tyler, and others who spoke, re- 
pudiated the idea of all the horrors and brutality 
of “ Titus’? being due to S re. They 
accepted Ravenscroft’s statement that Shakspere 
retouched another man’s play. 









































































GroLocicaL.—(Anniversary Meeting, Friday, Feb. 19.) 


Tue following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. W. H. Hudleston ; vice-presidents, Prof. T. (. 
Bonney, Mr. L. Fletcher, Mr. G. J. Hinde, and 
Prof. J. W. Judd; secretaries, Dr. H. Hicks and 
Mr. J. E. Marr; foreign secretary, Mr. J. W. 
Hulke ; treasurer, Prof. T. Wiltshire; council, 
Prof. J. F. Blake, Prof. T. G. Bonney, Mr. James 
W. Davis, Mr. R. Etheridge, Mr. L. Fletcher, 
Prof. C. Le Neve Foster, Sir A. Gsikie, Mr. A. 











the crown to their rivals. Among other — 
Mr. Crawford quoted the following, to out 


Harker, Dr. H. Hicks, Dr. G. J. Hinde, Mr. W. H. 
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Hudlestone, Prof. T. M’Kenny Hughes, Mr. J. W. 
Hulke, Prof. J. W. Judd, Mr. J. E. Marr, Mr. 
H. W. Monckton, Mr. Clement Reid, Mr. J. J. H. 
Teall, Mr. W. Topley, Prof. T. Wiltshi 
Rev. H. H. Winwood, Dr. H. Woodward, and 
Mr. H. B. Woodward. The address, delivered by 
the retiring president, Sir A. Geikie, was devoted 
to a continuation of the subject treated last year. 
It dealt with the history of volcanic action in this 
country from the close of the Silurian up to the 
older Tertiary period. The remarkable volcanic 
outbursts that took place in the great lakes of the 
lower old red pol ch were first described. 
From different vents over central Scotland, piles of 
lava and tuff, much thicker than the height of 
Vesuvius, were accumulated, and their remains 
now form the most conspicuous hill- of that 
district. It was shown how the subterranean 
activity gradually lessened and died out, with only 
a slight revival in the far north during the time of 
the upper old red sandstone, and how it broke out 
again with great vigour at the beginning of the 
carboniferous period. After another long quies- 
cence volcanic action once more ee in the 
Permian iod, and numerous s vents were 
opened in Fife and Ayrshire, and far to the south 
in Devonshire. With these eruptions the long 
record of palaeozoic volcanic activity closed. The 
address concluded with a summary of the more 
important facts in British volcanic history i 

on the investigation of the nature of volcanic 
action. 


GrocRAPHicaL.—(Monday, Feb. 22, 


Sm M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Theodore Bent @ paper on “‘ Journeys 
in Mashonaland and Exploration among _ the 
Zimbabwe and other Ruins.’’ Mr. Bent said that, 
with his wife and Mr. Robert Swan, he went to 
Mashonaland primarily to examine the ruins of the 
Great Zimbabwe. These ruins, so named to distin- 
guish them from the numerous minor Zimbabwes 
scattered over the country, were situated in south 
latitude 20° 16° 30" and east longitude 31° 10° 10", 
at an elevation of 3300 feet above the sea level, and 
formed the capital of a long series of such ruins 
stretching up the whole length of the west side 
of the Sabae river. They covered a vast area of 
ground, and consisted of the large circular 
building on a gentle rise with a network of 
inferior buildings extending into the a below, 
and the labyrinthine fortress on the hill, about 
400 feet above, naturally protected by huge 
granite boulders and a precipice running 
round a considerable portion of it. Mr. 
Bent gave a minute description of the ruins, 
drawing attention to evidence that their ancient 
inhabitants must have been given to phallic forms 
of worship. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the finds were those in connexion with the 
manufacture of gold. Here stood a gold-smelting 
furnace, made of very hard cement, with a 
chimney of the same material, and very neatly 
bevelled edges. Hard by, in a chasm between two 
boulders, lay all the rejected quartz casings from 
which in ing quartz +~ oo by 
exposing them to heat prior to the ing. Near 
the furnace, too, they found many little crucibles 
of a composition of clay, which had been used 
for smelting the gold, and in nearly all of 
them existed small specks of gold adhering 
to the glaze formed by the heat of the process. 
There were tools also for extracting gold, burnishers, 
crushers, &c., and an ingot mould of soapstone of a 
curious form, which was still in use among the 
natives much further north for ingots of iron. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bent held that the ruins and the 
in them were not in any way connected with 

any known African race: the objects of art and 
the special cult were foreign to the country alto- 
gether, where the only recognised form of religion 
was, and had been since the days when the early 
Portuguese explorers penetrated into it and El 
soudi wrote, that of ancestor worship. It was also 
obvious that the ruins formed a garrison for the pro- 
tection of a gold-producing race in remote antiquity. 
So we must look around for such a race outside the 
limits of Africa, and it was in Arabia that we found 
the object of our search. Arabia and her early 
commercial en formed a subject hitherto 
but inaccurately known. That the Red Sea was 
with activity centuries before our epoch 





was an accepted fact, and all ancient authorities 
speak of Arabian gold in terms of extravagant 

raise. Spices, precious stones, and gold were 

rought to Rome not from Arabia, but by the 
Arabians, as carriers of such things from the outer 
seas. Little if any gold came from Arabia itself ; 
and here in Africa, infinitely nearer to them than 
their accustomed voyages to China, gold was pro- 
duced in large quantities, both from alluvial soil 
and from quartz, from the remotest ages. A cult 
practised in Arabia in early times was also prac- 
tised here. Hence there was little room for doubt 
that the builders and workers of the great Zim- 
babwe came from the Arabian peninsula. When 
the Portuguese reached Sofala at the close of the 
fifteenth century the Arabs were still in posses- 
sion of the coast, and, though banished from 
the interior, obtained gold by trading with the 
natives. Persian and Chinese pottery had fre- 
quently been found on the coast, and also Chinese 
and other coins. The innumerable shafts sunk in the 
Mazoe, Hartley Hills, Umswezwe, and Manica dis- 
tricts, the acres of alluvial soil turned over, pointed 
to vast enterprise incompatible with the character 
of the African native. He had no hesitation in 
assigning this enterprise to Arabian origin, and to 
a pre-Mahommedan period, and in thinking that 
the ruins of Great Zimbabwe were closely con- 
nected with the thesauris Arabum et divitis Indiae of 
antiquity. 


AnistoTeLiAN Socrety.—(Monday, Feb. 22. 


Suapwortu H. Hopeson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. G. E. Underhill read a paper on 
‘* Theories of Pleasure,’’ the object of which was 
to show that Aristotle’s definition of feeling as a 
whole—defying all further analysis, which is itself 
complete at any moment of time, and which 
accompanies and tends to augment the exercise of 
any of the faculties, whether bodily or psychical, 
in their normal state—was the best statement of 
the nature and conditions of pleasure to which 
any psychology had as yet attained. The im- 
portance of a correct theory of pleasure was, the 
reader maintained, demonstrated by J. S. Mill’s 
failure logically to deduce his utilitarian system 
from erroneous principles as to pleasure and 
desire. On the other hand, the correctness of the 
Aristotelian theory was proved, not only by the 
fact of its being reproduced in its main features 
by various modern philosophers (c.y., Hamilton, 
Spencer, Leslie Stephen), many of whom seemed 
to have arrived at the same results quite inde- 
pendently, but also by its applicability to solve 
many of the problems and paradoxes of modern 
psychology and ethics—e.y., the object of desire, 
the relativity of pleasure and pain, and the ulti- 
mate criterion and end of moral conduct and 
character.—The paper was followed by a dis- 
cussion. 


FINE ART. 
By Lewis F. Day. 


Nature in Ornament. 
(Batsford. ) 


Tuosz, and we hope they are many, who 
have appreciated the no less beautiful than 
useful text-books of ornamental art issued 
from time to time by Mr. Lewis F. Day will 
have looked forward to the present volume 
as the crown of the series. And they will 
not be disappointed, for it is more beautiful, 
more fully illustrated, and at least twice the 
size of the others. For the benefit of those 
who do not know them, it is as well to say 
that the “‘ others” are: (1) ‘‘ The Anatomy 
of Pattern,” (2) “The Planning of Orna- 
ment,” and (3) ‘The Application of Orna- 
ment.” These, with an introductory volume 
(“On Some Principles of Everyday Art” 
and ‘ Nature in Ornament”) constitute a 
text-book on ornament which deserves to be 
widely known and studied. The subject is 
one with which few persons in England are 
well acquainted. It does not interest them. 


The instinct of design is not common amon, 
them ; and they are so accustomed to regar 

| ‘* pictures” as the beginning and end of 
all art, that decorative design is scarcely 
accepted as art at all, or as such an inferior 
branch of it that they may safely leave it 
alone. And yet such design is the very root 
of all art, and no one knows what art is 
whe does not understand this. It is very 
little use, we fear, to preach upon such a 
text, or to point out how much of the noblest 
and purest joy which a human being can 
know is allowed to slip through the fingers 
of the civilised man for want of an interest 
in this delightful art. 

The last of Mr. Day’s books is devoted to 
a subject about which there is perhaps more 
confusion of ideas than upon any other of an 
artistic kind. The true relation of Nature to 
Art in ornamental design is a particularly 
puzzling problem to those who look for a 
close imitation of nature in all kinds of art, 
and regard any tampering with her 
ordinary appearance as a species of false- 
hood—if not a profanity. The folly of 
a to “‘ improve ” upon Nature, the 

ity of what they call contemptuously 
“ conventional” ornament, are ever present 
to their minds; and such ideas have been 
fostered by much ‘so-called”’ art-teaching, 
and also by the widespread admiration of a 
certain class of Japanese design which they 
like because it preserves for them the forms 
of the flowers they love almost as they see 
them. They love these things not for their 
art, but for Nature’s sake, and scarcely 
recognise the fact that the Japanese are 
equally clever at ‘‘ conventionalising.” Like 
all Mr. Day’s books, the present is sound in 
its teaching, clear in its exposition, and 
varied and abundant in illustration. 

In these days, when it is so easy and cheap to 
procure illustrations which have already done 
duty in other works at home and abroad, 
it is a rare pleasure to find a work on art 
which is throughout first-hand. Everyone 
of these power chosen and no less care- 
fully drawn blocks and plates has been 
executed for the book in which it now 
appears, and many of them (including some 
of the best) have been designed by Mr. Day 
himself. The cover itself is a wonderful 
example of rich and intricate design. 
Although the whole effect is symmetrical, 
there is scarcely a single item on the right 
which is not slightly varied on the left ; and 
the flowers and monsters in the four corners 
are entirely different from each other. But 
this is more or less of a tour de force, and 
we prefer some of his freer and simpler 
designs, like the poppy pattern (Pl. 72), 
the scroll and foliage (Pl. 48), or the very 
original and successful treatment of seaweed 
in Plates 111 and 112. Mr. Day is happy 
in being able to show so effectively how his 
own principles should be carried into execu- 
tion, for it is only a master of the craft who 
can thus dare to illustrate his precept by his 
practice. And Mr. Day is a master of his 
craft. There may have been designers 
more daring and splendid, but few more 
varied and ingenious, or whose work is 
based on so thorough a knowledge of both 
nature and decorative art. No one has 
better qualifications as a teacher in the 
present day ; for if he have a bias it is in 
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the direction of naturalistic rendering of 
form, and his examples embrace every 
shade of “‘ conventionalising,”’ from a decora- 
tive arrangement of a growing flower, to the 
most formal pattern based on general habits 
of growth. We need scarcely say that it is 
only sheer ignorance and prejudice which 
regards the latter kind of design with dis- 
favour. As art, it is of a far higher 
quality than the mere happy disposition of 
unaltered forms. It is creative work. It 
produces a kind of beauty which is not 
only useful (we might say it is absolutely 
necessary), but calls into exercise intellec- 
tual as well as aesthetic faculties. And with 
regard to Nature, it extends our reverence 
and love for it to the beauty of its construc- 
tion and the secrets of its growth. Much 
more, indeed, than this may be claimed for 
it, for it enables the true artist to imprison 
in a mere despised ‘‘ pattern”? many of the 
most essential qualities of nature, the pure 
gaiety of spring blossoms, the richness of 
summer foliage, something even of the cheer 
of sunshine, and the rhythm of the sea. 

No small excuse for the present general 
ignorance of ornamental art in England may 
be found in the absence of sound teaching on 
the subject, but this excuse no longer exists 
where books like those of Mr. Day can be 
procured for a few shillings. They are not 
dry-as-dust disquisitions, but full of life and 
entertainment. They can scarcely fail to 
impart true knowledge and to quicken 
interest whenever they fall into intelligent 


hands ; and we can only hope that they may | 
all (and especially this last one) find their | 
way into every house where there exists, or | 


is supposed to exist, a taste for art. 
Cosmo Monk#ovseE. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE exhibition of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, which is to include a selection of the 
work of Vandyck, will open next week, at 
5A, Pall Mall East, and will remain open until 
April 9. Mr. Larkin will also have on view 
next week a series of South African Pictures, 
by Messrs. Frank Brangwyn and William Hunt, 
at the Japanese Gallery, New Bond-street ; and 
Mr. Stacey, English Landscapes and Types of 
Beauty, by Mrs. Earnshaw and Mr. J. Nelson 
Drummond, in Old Bond-street. The private 
view days of tie Royal Institution of Painters 
in Water Colours are fixed for Thursday and 
Friday next, March 10 and 11. 


DurinG next week the sale of the late Sir 
William Drake’s collection of modern prints 
will take place at Christie’s. That which makes 
it memorable is not its rather arbitrarily chosen 
and not very characteristic display of certain 
modern etchers—English, French, Dutch, and 
American—but rather the singularly extensive, 
not to say the complete, collection of the 
etchings of Mr. Seymour Haden, of which Sir 
William Drake’s knowledge must have been 
wide and minute, for not only did he form this 
remarkable assemblage, he likewise issued the 
standard catalogue of Mr. Haden’s «urre. Of 
Mr. Seymour Haden’s works it is probable that 
Sir William did not possess a single bad im- 
pression; it is certain at all events that he 
possessed many fine ones, and that with the 
joy of the ‘‘ collector” in the thing that is rare 
he amassed likewise a succession of curious 
‘trial proofs, which are not likely to be ‘‘ given 
away’ at the sale next week. 








At the general meeting of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, to be held on Friday next, March 
11, in the rooms of the Zoological Society, 3, 
Hanover-square, a paper will be read by Mr. 
Percy E. Newberry, on “‘The Work of the 
Archaeological Survey during the past Season.” 
Original water-colour drawings from the wall- 
paintings of the Tombs of Beni Hasan, made 
by the artist of the Survey, Mr. M. W. 
Blackden, will be exhibited, together with 
numerous photographs and tracings. 


THE Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have received through Mr. Bliss, of 
Beirit, a squeeze of a long inscription stated 
to have been recently discovered at a place not 
far from Jaffa, which appears to contain 
about 250 letters in the Phoenician character. 
Mr. Bliss has also sent home a collection of 
drawings and plans obtained from the excava- 
tions of Tel el Hesy (Lachish), originally con- 
ducted by Mr. Petrie for the society, and 
continued by Mr. Bliss, who hopes to resume 
his work there early in March. 


WE quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times : 

*“The Council of Ministers has granted £1000 
for the preservation of the Temple of Abu-Simbel, 
which is in danger of partial destruction. The 
rock above the four colossi on the favade, which is 
of sandstone with layers of clay, had become 
fissured, threatening an immediate fall. A party 
of sappers from the army of occupation have been 
sent to the temple, who, after binding with chains 
the falling rock, will break it up. Further exami- 
nation will be made to ascertain whether additional 
work is required for the protection of this temple, 
the most interesting monument of Nubia.’’ 


THE STAGE. 
TWO PLAYS. 


‘“Lapy WuInpdERMERE’s Fan ’’—which, as I 
was unable to be present on the first night, 
it was impossible to notice last week, while 


/it was absolutely a novelty—shall receive 


to-day a brief, though by no means an un- 
favourable comment. In it Mr. Oscar 
Wilde—whose unconventionalities (of speech 
and cigarette, for instance) lie, after all, 
very much upon the surface—has managed 
to write a play by no means so extra- 
ordinarily unlike other people’s as he might 
enjoy to believe, and as certain of the critics, 
on whom the speech and the cigarette 
appear to have made a great impression, 
have good-naturedly and gently assumed. 
The construction, the story, even the very 
moral of the story—unassisted even by 
speech and cigarette—these things could 
have been much as they are. Many a 
dramatist would have been capable of them. 
The “incident of the fan” has recalled to 
everybody quite a recent work of Mr. 
Haddon Chambers’s; but it has hardly, I 
suppose, occurred to the least intelligent to 
suggest plagiarism. There is here doubt- 
less a mere coincidence, and it is only worth 
mentioning because it is an instance of the 
extent to which Mr. Wilde and the drama- 
tist who is confessedly accepted and ‘ popu- 
lar” have travelled the same road. 
Nuances of treatment there are certainly— 
apart altogether from his unrelaxed smart- 
ness of dialogue—yes, yes, let me say, 
also, certain boldnesses of conception, which 
separate Mr. Wilde, in this the most serious 
of his efforts, from even the clever play- 
wright who is bent upon conciliating the 
sympathies of the upper boxes, and who 





has it upon his mind to square the conduct 
and final disposition of his characters with 
the views of life which may obtain amon 

the readers of Mr. William Black and Dr. 
George Macdonald. There is the character 
of Mrs. Erlynne, for example: a woman 
not without good points, though with in- 
finite faults and a past that she knows has 
been disgraceful. The dramatist bent 
upon conciliation would have made her 
repentant; Mr. Wilde does nothing of 
the kind. He recognises the nature 
of the woman, and is faithful to the 
formula that the leopard does not change 
her spots. Much more than Bohemian— 
for Bohemia has room for unselfishness, and 
exacts, as the very condition of its citizen- 
ship, a capacity for impulsive affection— 
more, much more than Bohemian, dem- 
mondaine in the true sense—the sense of 
Dumas f/s—what would Mrs. Erlynne do 
among the proprieties and domesticities ? 
Did she repent at the end, her’s could be 
only such a taming and a penitence as that 
of the down-trodden Jew in “‘ Holy Cross 
Day,” whose penances and humiliations had 
no meaning and no heart in them, but were 
devised simply that they might 


** Usher in worthily Christian Lent.’’ 


Others of the characters, however, are con- 
ceived in more ordinary fashion, and, 
though they express themselves with a 
brightness that is, alas, not customary, the 
spirit of their dialogue is that of the habitual 
society satire. The Duchess of Berwick, 
for instance—and here the comedy becomes 
a little farcical—believes in nothing but a 
good marriage. That is well. But her 
idea of a good marriage—a good marriage 
for her daughter—is a marriage with a 
millionaire from Australia. And _ the 
daughter—however much of a débutante 
she may be—can you conceive her in the 
colours of a French ingénue, with her eternal 
“Yes, mamma”? And the Duchess’s 
brother. Natural enough, I have no doubt 
—natural, but ordinary. And so on, with 
the rest. 

But why carp, when on the whole there 
is so much to enjoy! The play, if not a 
revelation, is a pleasure. The acting is 
good, for the most part. Mr. George 
Alexander—who, before now, has assumed 
characters that have given him greater 
opportunity—is natural and quietly manly 
as the chivalrous husband of Lady Winder- 
mere. As his wife, Miss Lily Hanbury 
acts with earnestness, and looks—what she 
ought to look—very handsome and good. 
In the scenes with Lord Darlington she is 
admirably womanly ; elsewhere a little 
flexibility may yet be wanting to her. One 
is always amused with Miss Coleman. 
Miss Marion Terry was, when I saw her, 
fitting herself gradually, as I suppose, to 
the character of the born adventuress; 
and her performance, if not wholly com- 
plete, had many penetrating touches. 
Mr. Nutcombe Gould—generally so sym- 
pathetic and interesting—has been seen 
in many parts that fit him better than 
does that of the nobleman who makes 
love to Lord Windermere’s wife. Delight- 
ful was the irresponsibility of Lord Augustus 





—the Duchess’s brother—in the hands of 
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Mr. Vincent. And several other gentlemen 
and one or two pretty ladies, whose names 
I was not privileged to recognise—for nowa- 
days the a abounds in them—did their 
best, ass y, in the minor parts of a 
piece whose real charm is in the effervescent 
wisdom and brightness of its talk. It is 
not all cynical moreover. It is occasionally 
true—as in the description of the cynic 
himself—a line one carries away with one : 
“The cynic is a person who knows the price 
of everything, and the value of nothing.” 


By chance almost—and shamefaced, cer- 
tainly, for having so very long delayed my 
visit—I turned on Monday night into the 
Strand and saw Mr. Kennedy’s ‘“ New 
Wing.” You laugh at it very much. It is 
farcical comedy of a very good, if not quite 
of the very best, order. It is ingeniously 
put together. It is very smartly written : 
funny scene succeeds funny scene; funny 
‘business’ brings down the house; and, 
best of all, there is some excellent satire on 
the fads that are called ‘“‘ modern,” though 
they are probably far too temporary—too 
simply of to-day and not even of to-morrow 
—to deserve so large a word. ‘ Modern” 
—hardly. Call them rather evanescent. 
The socialistic fad, for example. The 
devotion of the otherwise intelligent young 
woman to the British working man, for 
instance, to the comely paper-hanger. In 
the new wing, which her father, the General, 
with a craze for bricks and mortar, is putting 
up, this broad-minded young person admires 
the paper-hanger’s action, and has no deeply- 
rooted prejudice against sharing--this warm 
midsummer day—the paper-hanger’s cold 
lunch. It is bread and cheese and beer, 
however, and that is scarcely gratifying. 
She would have been more reconciled to it 
had it been prawns in aspic, or Lemoine 
Vin Brut. Very properly. And then the 

aper-hanger—to whom she is genuinely 

evoted—turns out not to be a real paper- 
hanger, but an architect of genius who has 
succeeded to a baronetcy. To put people off 
the scent, however, the young architect of 
genius, who has succeeded to the baronetcy, 
engages a temporary brother. Thetemporary 
brother is a real artisan—one George Slab, 
a certified plumber, who considers that he 
himself may be especially commended to the 
fair, because the fair appreciate courage, 
and where is courage nowadays but with the 
doughty plumber in his search for gases, 
braving peril “ with a tallow-candle in his 
strong right arm”? Alas! though he is 
unaware of it, his manner and appearance 
are well enough described as ‘an antidote 
to Socialism.” The picturesque blonde—it 
is Miss Beatrice Lamb—the frank and pic- 
turesque blonde distinctly shies at him. 

Mr. G. P. Hawtrey is fussy and good- 
natured, excellent as the General who 
aspires, when a mayor, to “ entertain 
royalty.” Hence, in part, the new wing. 
Miss Fanny Robertson is an intriguing 
connexion, with a daughter bent in reality 
upon promotion, though posing much as an 

vocate of puffed sleeves and theories. As 
Bobbie Button—who is mistaken for the 
baronet, while the baronet is pretending 
to be the artisan—Mr. Herbert Ross presents 
humorously some of the aspects of the 
young man of the day. Mr. Melford is dry 





and quaint enough—like some curious bird 
of Mr. H. 8. Marks’s—in the character of 
a useless land surveyor ; and as the laborious 
ae, whose time is pretty fairly divided 

etween light refreshment and boastful con- 
versation, Mr. Willie Edouin is amusing 
continually, while never being exaggerated 
or ridiculous. Yes; “‘The New Wing”— 
though it does contain two or three scenes 
that drag a little, that have no raison d’étre, 
that are rather poor, in fine—is, on the 
whole, an engaging and healthy entertain- 
ment. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE “FROGS” OF ARISTOPHANES AT 
OXFORD. 


ONE could not help regretting, as one wit- 
nessed this fascinating comedy (‘‘ produced,” 
as the management playfully put it, ‘‘ for the 
first time at Athens in January, 405 B.c., and 
revived at the New Theatre, Oxford, on the 
24th February, 1892, A.D.””) that its author was 
not present in person to hear the laughter 
provoked by his imperishable humour. For 
modern as the performance was in every 
respect, and strangely as the pronunciation of 
actors and chorus would have fallen upon an 
Athenian ear, Aristophanes could not have 
failed to be delighted with the heartiness of 
the reception accorded to his play. For two 
hours and a half a mixed audience, comprising 
many who were unacquainted with Greek, gave 
themselves over to unbounded merriment, as 
one ludicrous situation succeeded another, pro- 
ducing even upon those who were familiar with 
the text an effect which can only be described 
as electric in its suddenness and strength. To 
the result achieved Dr. Parry’s admirable 
music no doubt contributed largely; but the 
composer, as well as all those who assisted at 
the representation, whether as spectators or 
performers, had fallen under the spell of Aris- 
tophanes himself, and it was to him, one felt, 
that the triumph rightfully belonged. 

The opening scene gave a promise of better 
things to come, which was amply fulfilled. 
The demure aspect of the ass, bestridden by 
Xanthias, and the comic dialogue between that 
worthy and his master, put the audience into a 
good temper at once; and the appearance of 
Heracles from his temple in response to the 
summons of Dionysus (which irresistibly sug- 
gested a kindred episode in the ancient story 
of Jack the Giant-killer), and his dry sug- 
gestions as to the route to Hades, added to the 
general satisfaction. To some of us the 
incident of the vexpds (startlingly realised as it 
was by the actor who subsequently, in true 
Greek style, filled another role as Euripides) 
may have seemed a trifle gruesome ; but the 
shoulders of Aristophanes are broad, and well 
able to bear the weight even of this crowning 
audacity. As to the success of the immortal 
boating adventure, however, there was never 
for a moment the slightest doubt. To a uni- 
versity audience, the sight of charon in the 
capacity of a coach, initiating a perspiring and 
excoriated Dionysus into the mysteries of 
‘getting his hands away” and “keeping it 
long,” made as direct an appeal as it must 
have done to the vavtixds ixAos of Attica itself. 
The Frogs might perhaps have been a little 
more en évidence; but their rhythmic movements 
were singularly engaging, and worthy (we know 
no higher praise) of a Drury-lane pantomime. 
On the further shore of the Acherusian lake 
the fun grew fast and furious. Xanthias’s sly 
hits at the audience, among whom he professes 
to see the perjurers and parricides of which 
Heracles had warned the travellers, and his 
amazing descriptions of imaginary monsters, 





lost none of their effect; and the act came to a 
satisfactory close with the exquisite Parodos of 
the chorus, which was deservedly encored. 

After a short interval the curtain drew up, 
disclosing the interior of Pluto’s palace, with 
the chorus on either side, while Dionysus 
advanced to knock at the door. The encounter 
between the cowardly god and the porter 
Aeacus was, in our opinion, the least success- 
fully handled incident in the play. Aeacus 
was not sufficiently alarming, nor was Dionysus 
sufficiently alarmed. With the assumption 
of the club and lion-skin by Xantbias, 
however, things brightened up considerably ; 
and the slave’s swaggering demeanour on 
defeating the attendants was first-rate. The 
scene of the ‘‘ ordeal by flogging,”’ which is not 
very amusing to read, took on a surprising 
liveliness when translated into action, and the 
various ingenious explanations given by the 
victims of their involuntary cries of pain were 
highly comic. Then came the Parabasis, where 
Aristophanes, remembering, as the preface to 
the acting edition of the play expressed it, ‘‘ the 
failure of his party in the hour of their oppor- 
tunity,”’ skates with wonderful agility over the 
thinnest of ice ; and following upon it the inter- 
change of below-stairs confidences between the 
two domestics, Aeacus and Xanthias, ending in 
the announcement of the impending contest 
between Euripides and Aeschylus, for which the 
concluding ode, ‘‘ begets an awful expectation.”’ 

The hall in Pluto’s palace, which witnesses 
the remainder of the comedy, was a capital 
‘set’; the thrones at the back, standing on 
a raised dais approached by steps, and the 
effective grouping of the chorus lending it 
much impressiveness. The two poets lost no 
time in beginning their quarrel, while Dionysus 
vainly attempted to soothe their angry passions. 
The contrast between the rugged vigour of 
Aeschylus and the mincing refinement of Euri- 
pides was very well brought out. It might be 
said that the actor’s conception of the latter 
character was not precisely what Aristophanes 
intended, but it was thoroughly clever and 
consistent. There was, in fact, a touch of 
genius about this performance, which was 
specially noticeable in the delivery of the invo- 
cation to the idimrae Meo), and the burlesque 
imitation of an Aeschylean chorus. Dionysus, 
too, played better in this scene than at any 
other time, though after the amusing contest 
of the scales (which takes place in the presence 
of Pluto and Sophocles) the interest somewhat 
~ away, and the enunciation of the famous 
ine: 

f YA@TT’ dudpor’, Alcxdbrov 3° aiphooua 


left something to be desired. The last scene 
would have been better, one fancied, for com- 
pression; and though the concluding tableau 
was fairly effective, a stronger ‘‘ curtain”’ might 
doubtless have been devised. 

Among the actors, as has been already hinted, 
the most successful was Mr. A. A. Ponsonby, 
who took the parts of Euripides and the 
Corpse and was admirable in each of them. 
Mr. L. H. Helbert, as Dionysus, had far the 
most to say; and, regarded as an effort of 
memory, his performance was as remarkable a 
tour de force as that of Mr. M. R. James, the 
Peithetairus of the ‘‘ Birds” at Cambridge. 
He undoubtedly over-emphasised the effeminacy 
of the jolly god, and his little spinsterish ways 
at times grew rather tiresome ; but he did credit- 
ably in some of the most difficult scenes, and 
gained a good deal of well-deserved applause. 
The Xanthias of Mr. H. F. Lyon, which again 
recalled the Cambridge revival, and Mr. H. A. 
Newton’s excellent Euelpides (a somewhat 
similar Sancho Panza) was one of the best and 
brightest features of the play. A word of 
praise must also be given to the burly and 
robustious Heracles of Mr. M. B. Furse, and 
to the dignified, if irascible, Aeschylus 
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of Mr. J. E. Talbot; while the cruda viridisque | have been made before now thus to 


uce 
senectus of Mr. E. Bonus’s Charon was effectively | the vocal works of Bach and Handel, but 


displayed in the scene on the Acherusian lake. | hitherto none have been successful. The 
The minor parts were adequately filled; and | wish to hear the music of these composers 
Mr. Furse, as stage manager, must be warmly | as it was heard in the eighteenth century 
congratulated on the wayin which he marshalled is a very natural one, and it would be 


his forces and triumphed over the various | exceedingly interesting, at least from an his- | p 


torical point of view, if such a wish could be 
fulfilled. But this is impossible. Apart from 
the fact that the pitch and tone of instruments 
have changed, and that the harpsichord—that 
important factor of an eighteenth century 
orchestra—is, like the dodo, extinct, there re- 
mains the insuperable difficulty that the music 
for organ and for harpsichord is only repre- 
sented in the scores left by Bach and Handel 
by a figured, or frequently merely an un- 


mechanical difficulties of the piece. 

Of Dr. Parry’s music it is impossible to speak 
at any length on this occasion; but every one 
was delighted with its melodious ingenuity. 
The Parodos was generally regarded as the 
gem of the work, but the whole setting of the 
choric passages rippled and ran over with 
tuneful merriment, and the sly satire directed 
against the composers of all ages was most 
refreshing. The orchestra was excellent and 
the chorus of Mystae (trained by Dr. Lloyd, 
and efficiently led by Mr. H. A. Tapsfield as 
Coryphaeus), was better than any that has been 
ews | since that of the ‘ Eumenides” at 
Cambridge. The English version of the acting 
edition of the play was partly adapted from 
that of J. Hookham Frere, and partly written 
for the occasion by Messrs. D. G. Hogarth and 
A. D. Godley; while Mr. C. W. Furse con- 
tributed a very artistic programme. 

H. F. Witson. 


is timidly re-created, and the harpsichord 
part given in a half-hearted and, at times, un- 


as was done last Monday, “reproduction” is 
scarcely the right term to use with regard to 
the performance. People who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones; and surely 
those responsible for this production of the 
Magnificat had no right to speak, as was done 
in the programme-book, of the ‘“‘ very unjustifi- 
able tricks” played by Robert Franz. It isthey 
who have played tricks in trying: to persuade 
the public that they were giving pure Bach. 
Franz frankly acknowledged the impossibility 
of reproducing Bach’s music in eighteenth 
century dress, and did his best to substitute 
accompaniments not foreign to the character 








STAGE NOTES. 
Lorp TENNyYsON’s woodland play, ‘ Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian,” will be produced by 





figured, bass. If the important organ part | 
the 


Back-like spirit on a modern grand pianoforte, | 





Academy concert the voices were reduced, 
so as to give an idea of the vocal 
resources. at Bach’s command, and also to 
arrive at the proper balance of tone between 
voices and instruments; but even this, owing 
to what has been said above, was not made 
roperly clear. There is no reason whatever to 
doubt the good intentions of those who 
arranged this performance; they evidently are 
of opinion that they show more reverence to 
Bach by patching up one or two rents in an 
“obviously incomplete” score, rather than 
by revising it and providing by the best means 
at their command for what has been lost. 

The first appearance of Dr. Joachim at the 
Popular Concerts has been for many years, and 
still is, one of the chief features of Mr. 
eee season. The great violinist took 

ead in Beethoven’s Quartet in F (Op. 59, 
No. 1), and the rendering of that noble work 
was highly impressive; Dr. Joachim was in 
one of his most inspired moods. His solo was 
Max Bruch’s effective Romance in A (Op. 42). 
He also took part in Haydn’s fine Quartet in 
D minor (Op. 76, No. 2). It seems scarcely 
necessary to add that the reception given to 
Dr. Joachim was marked by all the old enthu- 
siasm. Miss Agnes Zimmermann was the 
pianist, and she played with much success two 
Chopin solos. Madame Fassett was the vocalist. 

On the previous Saturday afternoon Herr 
Schénberger gave an admirable rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. 2, No.3). His 
playing was crisp and correct. He deserves 
praise for resisting a triple demand for an 





Mr. Daly at his theatre in New York. on 
March 17, and simultaneously rehearsed by 
Mr. Irving at the Lyceum for the sake of 
copyright. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will 
publish the full text on March 29, in London 
and New York. Mr. Daly has received a 
letter from Lord Tennyson wishing him all 
success, and saying from what he knows of 
Miss Ada Rehan “ he is sure she will play her 
part to perfection.” Alluding to American 
actors he continues—‘‘ When Mr. Jefferson 
was in England 1 saw him play ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’ and assuredly nothing could have 
been better.”” Sir Arthur Sullivan has written 
both incidental music and the music for the 
songs in Lord Tennyson’s play, and the wood- 
land scenes are taken from Mr. Whymper’s 
pictures of Sherwood. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Mr. HENscuEet brought his sixth series of 
London Symphony Concerts to a close last 
Thursday a The programme opened with 
Miss E. M. Smyth’s Overture to ‘“‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” a work in which clever structure and 
effective colouring are perhaps more prominent 
than individuality of thought. Let the com- 
poser only be influenced by some musical ideas 
of real interest, and she will produce something 
of sterling value. Mr. H. Becker gave an 
artistic and brilliant rendering of Saint-Saéns’ 
showy but not interesting Concerto in A 
minor. Schumann’s Symphony in D minor 
was performed; but though Mr. Henschel 
displayed both zeal and intelligence, the music 
at times lacked power, and at times delicacy. 
Mrs. Henschel and Miss Hope Glenn sang 
Berlioz’s attractive Nocturne from his ‘‘ Béatrice 
et Bénédict.” The programme concluded with 


and spirit of the work. At the Royal) encore. J. 8. SHEDLOCcK, 
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Dr. Mackenzie’s effective Festal Prelude from 
the ‘ ‘Troubadours,” which was played with 
great spirit. 

An attempt was made at a Royal Academy 
concert last Monday afternoon to reproduce 
Bach’s Magnificat in D ‘as nearly as possible 
under the conditions and with the resources 
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The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particulars, Ret free, on 
m2 ., Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


MODERN SCIEN C EB. 
Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
With Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. each Volume. 


THE CAUSE of an ICE AGE. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S., Loundean Professor 


of Astronomy and Geometry in the University of Cambridge. 


THE HORSE: a Study in Natural History. By William Henry Flower, C.B., 


Director of the British Natural History Museum. 


THE OAK: a Popular Introduction to Forest-Botany. By H. Marshall Ward, 


F.R.S., Professor of Botany at the Royal Indian Engineering College. 
Bis Other Volumes in per ation. 

















COUNT O’CONNELL a DANISH ARCHZO 
THE LAST COLONEL of the IRISH BRIGADE:!THE ARCHITECTURE of ‘the CHURCHES of 
Count O’Connell, and Old Irish Life at Home and Abroad, 1745-1833. By Mrs. | DENMARK. By — ~ pra. HEALES, F.S.A. With 10 full-page and 70 
MORGAN JOHN O’CONNELL. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 25s. smaller Illustrations yal Svo, 7 
CHINESE LIFE AND HABITS. THE aenanoue IN SOMERSET. 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arruur H. WELLS WILLS. Arranged in Parishes and Anno- 
SMITH. Demy 8vo, 7s. 64d. tated. By WILLIAM WEAVER, M. _— Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES . ¥ 2 volume before == > all —— Sa the historian of oe : — 
~ -- “ ° recious Mm: or e T1aN 0} merset...... '. e; 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS and — COLOUR-PERCEP. | ts cite the value with stand imowiedge.” “. Jane's Gc vam 
TION. By F. W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates, 8vo, 5s. | RISE OF PROTESTANTISM 
** Carefully written t and the matter we ell arranged. A valuable addition to sar for too oneal MA RTIN LUTHER and the REFORM A T ION in 
Micsntane on the Engectant culgest of estous-Uiindness.”—Saturiny Review. GERMANY until the CLOSE of the DIET of WORMS. By CHARLES BEARD, 
THEOSOPHY, MESMERISM, Xc. LL.D. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. A Compendium of, 03m snd oftyin tone, and written with wcholarly sobriety. An important contsbution 


Transcendental Doctrine and Experiment, embracing an Account of Magical Practices, ; 
Secret Sciences in connection with 1 PLANETARY MOTION. 


Beret, Sciences ip connection with Marie, Modern Spiritualism, Mesmerism, TheowPhy, ivi POWERS WHICH PROPEL and GUIDE 


THE LORI TH ee. 2 rons NEW “ae > ae Ber B the PLANETS. With Comments. By SIDNEY LAIDLAW. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
’S %: Sermons the Rev. EREDITY. 
EYTON, Rector of Upper Chelsea. Crown 8vo, 3s. = y MARRIAGE and DISEASE. By S. A. K. Srranan, 
CAPITAL AND WA M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DISTRIBUTION ‘of the PRODUCE. By opp MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwoop Reape. 


JAMES C. SMITH, Postmaster of Bahamas. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Crown Syo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESOTERIC BUDDHISM.” ARCHMENT LIBR. 
THE RATIONALE of MESMERISM. By A. P. SELECTED POEMS ROBERT BURNS. With 
SINNETT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
COMMUNITY LIFE IN LONDON. “Charming volume... Mr. Lang is at once a true Scotchman in his "admiration, a true 

THROUGH TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, 5s. critic in hie diserimination.”"— Times. 


VOX CLAMANTIS. Post 8vo, 6s 
‘ ‘ " 7 b ] . 
SE E DS and §S I LEAVE Ss : Thoughts for ] neu rables. ** Belongs to a class of works which, setting out by describing the antagonistic attitude 
By Lady LOVAT. Crown 8vo, 5s. assumed toaay by the teachings of the Church and the Chair, go on to take one side or another, 
“ The idea of this book is borrowed from Fénelon. It is that those of us who are in a | “24 do their best Hn argument.” —Scotsman. 


mental or physical purgatory here might with advantage contemplate the exemplary conduct T HE Wo RT H of H U M AN TESTI MON Y. By 


of the holy souls in the real purgatory, and learn from them how to make the best use of our 
incurable maladies as a means of purifying our lives.”— Glasgow Herald. _THOMAS FITZARTHUR. Feap. Svo, 2s. 


EMINENT ACTORS. 
Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. each. 


1. WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. By William Archer. 


“Mr. Archer has done his work well.”—Morning Post. “* An excellent example of conscientious work.” — Graphic. 
* The first complete biography of Macready that has been puvlished.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


2. THOMAS BETTERTON. By Robert Lowe. 


“In dealing with this intractable and fascinating subject, Mr. Lowe earns our warm admiration...... His book constitutes the handiest and the best guide to the comprehension of the 
Restoration stage that is at present in existence.””—Satwrday Review. 

** Tn his account of Betterton’s life Mr. Lowe is lucid and never dull.” — Anti-Jacolin. 

* Mr. Lowe is to be congratulated on his success....... The book is one that should be read.” —Daily Graphic. 


3. CHARLES MACKLIN. By Edward Abbott Parry. 


** Mr. Parry has written a pleasant and readable biography.......An animated picture is given.” —Saturday Review. 
“ The materials are carefully chosen, and the book fills a useful place in this excellent series of ‘ Eminent Actors.’ ” —Anti-Jacobin 


RECENT POETRY. 
THE PROFESSOR, and other Poems. By the SKETCHES from NATURE: Poems. By Suet. 


AUTHOR of “MOODS,” &c. Crown 8vo, ds. Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
“ Sweet in sentiment, gracefully phrased.’’—Dundee Advertis: 


ESSAYS in VERSE. By May Sinciam. 


Sm: ; 
Geuaten tae. mall POEMS, with Additions. Serbeiiee * Rosalie: a+ 


Tale of the Wye.” By JOHN SIBREBE, Translator of Hegel’s * Philosophy of History.’ 


A DREAM of OTHER DAYS: a Romantic Poem. _ ,,,{%¥™ 8%, 6s: 


* Unto One of the Least’ is a striking composition, which those who read it will not easily 


By Lieut.-Colonel FIFE-COOKSON, Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d. forget.”’— Spectator. 
** Melodious veree...... A stirring poem. W11l certainly be read with pleasure.” P( )E MS. B J. T. Powys W itl Pl tovra yhie 
; ‘ oe 7 Court Journal, ~ y e l 10 og Té 1 . 
BALLADS and LYRICS. By Kartnaninse Tynan.; —_ Forttuit ty Mayall, and Facsimiles of Letters by Walter Savage Tandor and John 
Small crown Svo, 5s. “My enthusiasm for a I oe had passed away. Yours has revived it.” 
“ Ever parsionate, imaginative, sincere, and musical.’’— National Observe ter from Watrer Savace Lanpor to the a He 





a LONDON : : PATERN OSTER HOUSE, CHARING + CROSS ROAD, W. C. 
Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Sones Published by HENRY VILLERSA, 1, Chancery Lane, w.c, 
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